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NACOGDOCHES 
I. The Indian and Spanish Town 





By Karie Witson BaKER 


r “QHE sunny ridge between two arroyos on which Nacogdoches 
is built has a very long story. The prehistoric Indians who 
reared their mysterious mounds there were doubtless drawn 

by the same factors that attracted the eighteenth-century Spaniards: 
fertile land, lying well above overflow, yet skirted by never-failing 
streams and sheltered on three sides by higher hills. In the days when 
men had to take Nature as they found her, water was the first thing to 
think of. Only one of our early padres, it seems, had the power to 
strike the parched earth and make living springs gush forth. Enough 
water there must be, and yet—almost equally important—not too 
much. Once, in the first years of the white settlement, when the folk 
at the lonely mission were almost starving after two successive dry 
years, they were disappointed of promised help because the relief ex- 
pedition from Béxar was turned back by swollen streams when it had 
almost reached them. Our two arroyos, Lanana and La Baiita, being 
Texas creeks, make a brave show of overflowing now and then. They 
can become quite respectable torrents; to this day we drive from one 
end of Main Street to the other—perhaps half a mile—to see the two 
tawny floods lapping at the floors of their bridges and gnawing at the 
tree-roots far beyond their normal banks. But no flood within the 
memory of man has ever endangered the town itself. 

There were great trees, too, on the fertile ridge: ancient oaks and 
pines and sweet-gums, free from the jungle-like undergrowth that 
made the forests to the south and east almost impenetrable. Gil Y 
Barbo explained to the dubious authorities in Mexico that there was 
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plenty of building material for the settlers’ houses. (Both logs and 
adobe seem to have been used from the beginning.) And there was 
plenty of good grazing-land, too, across the arroyos and between them, 
where they draw rapidly apart toward the north. The red soil may 
have startled the first comers, as it often startled the incoming Ameri- 
cans centuries later. For it is really red, in many places: not merely 
brownish or chocolate-colored. I have sometimes thought that this 
strong brightness of the earth might have something to do with the 
power of the place to hold its children, and to draw its wanderers 
home. When one has come to expect rose-colored fields in January, 
freshly turned beside an emerald patch of winter oats, or a brick-red 
stretch of road around the next turning—vivid as a shout between the 
walls of wet green pines—neutral colors for roads and fields seem 
tame, to remembering eyes, and poor. 

The little streams of the Redlands bear names that flow like sum- 
mer waters—the Guanda, the Puentos Suelos, the Golondrina, the Palo 
Gacho, the Alazan. Comic transformations have taken place, of 
course: the Guanda may become for practical purposes the Wanders, 
the Palo Gacho the Polygotch, the Golondrina the Golden Dreen. 
The names on the original land-grants, too, sing themselves in the 
memory like an old-world song: Pedro de Lara, Maria Ariola, Do- 
mingo Cervantes, Manuel de los Santos Coy, Nepumocena de la Cerda 
—cheek by jowl on the map with Isaiah Lumpkin and Balthazar X. 
Mudd. 

Grouped in an irregular chain in the heart of the present town were 
nearly a score of mounds, undisturbed as late as forty years ago. They 
were like the mounds that are scattered all up and down the Mississip- 
pi Valley: who their builders were is still a matter of learned conjec- 
ture. As the modern town began to grow, ours were casually leveled, 
and anything they may have had to reveal was forever lost. For the 
sake of a fine oak-tree growing out of it, one was spared, and it is safe 
for the future. Now that they are almost gone, we are beginning to 
treasure our landmarks. The name of Mound Street is all that is left 
of the others. 

When the first white men strayed into the park-like forest where 
the town now stands, they found it sprinkled with conical huts, neatly 
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arranged after a prevailing pattern. They were made of poles inter- 
laced with willow withes and thatched with grass, each picturesquely 
finished off with a plume of grass about two feet high. There was a 
fireplace in the center and four doors, usually, opening to the four 
points of the compass. Couches were built about the walls; the Span- 
ish observer who headed the first missionary expedition says the houses 
were “very substantially constructed, with high beds to sleep on.” 
In the central village of each tribe the houses were ranged about an 
open space, like the Spanish plaza, and the public square of later times. 
Stringing out irregularly from the central village, attracted by some 
bold spring or pleasant glade, were smaller groups of dwellings, look- 
ing to the main village for protection. Surrounding them all were 
the tribal fields of melons, beans, and corn. For these successors to 
the Mound Builders in East Texas were “civilized Indians,” and as 
such became famous throughout Mexico and even in Spain. The im- 
portance of this fact for the history of Texas can hardly be over- 
emphasized. 

The Nacogdoches, who had their village on the rising ground be- 
tween the two arroyos, formed one of the tribes of the great Hasinai, 
or Cenis federation, to whom the Spaniards early gave the name of 
Tejas. Tejas meant “allies,” or friends”; these pastoral and agri- 
cultural tribes were in the habit of applying it to themselves, in dis- 
tinction from the “wild” tribes, like the Apaches, Comanches, and 
Carancawas. The Spaniards heard the word in daily use among the 
Indians and seized upon it as a convenient name for them all. From 
the time of their very first contacts with the white men, these intelli- 
gent savages showed a lively and persistent desire for their presence 
among them. They proved no easier to convert and “reduce,” how- 
ever, than did the other Indians, so that their unusual receptiveness is 
somewhat puzzling. They themselves attributed it to earlier visits of 
a “Lady in Blue,” who had ministered to them and taught them 
something of Christianity. Thus the coming of the padres had as one 
of its causes the belief that the way had been miraculously prepared for 
them. The story of the Venerable Sor Maria de Agreda is one of the 
strangest that ever rested—partly, at least—upon a verifiable basis; 
for she was a real person, abbess of a convent at Agreda in northern 
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Spain. She was one of the spiritual advisers of the troubled soul of 
Philip IV. Her letters to him are still extant, as is her own account 
of her strange connection with the Tejas. We cannot linger here over 
the story, for the more we delve into the forgotten lore of Nacog- 
doches, the more we are struck by the number of famous or remarkable 
people who have touched its past. But it is no wonder that the 
padres, already eager, should have been fired to an unquenchable zeal 
by this story the Indians told them. 

The other cause for the founding of the mission was the rumor that 
La Salle had made a settlement near the Tejas and had claimed the 
whole country for the French. It seems clear now that the great 
French gentleman, succumbing to the hardships of the wilderness in 
the search for his lost river, had spent several weeks in the wigwams 
of the Nacogdoches, so ill he nearly died. (It is probable that De Soto 
had wintered in the same friendly settlement, and possible that 
Coronado had been there, also.) Spurred by this intrusion of the 
French, the Viceroy sent Captain Alonzo de Leén, Governor of Leén 
and Coahuila, to plant a Spanish settlement. When he finally arrived 
among the tribes in 1690, with the priests and soldiers, he placed the 
mission some forty miles southwest of Nacogdoches, in the outskirts 
of the present village of Weches. It was named San Francisco de los 
Tejas. It was abandoned in 1693. The bells and heavy furnishings 
were buried, and the church ornaments and other movable possessions 
were taken back to Mexico. 

But about twenty years later there came another history-making 
Frenchman—the young Chevalier de St. Denis. The familiar pattern 
begins to emerge: excursions and alarums, foundings and abandon- 
ments, flights and returns—and all the while simple, home-loving 
people, here and there, stubbornly taking root in the tenacious red 
_ soil. It is more than probable that St. Denis visited the village of the 
Nacogdoches, since he spent some months among the Indians on his 
way from Natchitoches to the Rio Grande. To say that he “laid out 
the King’s Highway” is of course a figure of speech. As a road, some 
of it was there before him, and most of it not till long afterward. La 
Salle’s men had spoken of a stretch of it, about thirty years before, as 
being “‘as well-beaten a road as that from Paris to Orléans.” On the 
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other hand, St. Denis often had to pick his way from one Indian vil- 
lage to another over a trail that must have varied almost as often as 
the weather and the state of the streams. Yet, taken in a “soft and 
flexible sense,” the old saying is true. For he was the first white man 
we know of who crossed Texas from the Sabine to the Rio Grande, in 
the direction in which the Future was to travel. Henceforth that trail 
was never to be cold for long. After the early fame of the “Kingdom 
of the Tejas,” the position of Nacogdoches near the eastern end of the 
Royal Road is the supreme factor in her history. 

When St. Denis returned more than a year later, a Spanish expedi- 
tion came with him—an imposing array of sixty persons, soldiers, set- 
tlers, and priests. To replace the one mission they had abandoned, 
they established six, one of them in the village of the Nacogdoches. 
This was the mission of Nuestra Sefiora de Guadalupe. Its founding 
marks the beginning of Nacogdoches as a white settlement. Its site, 
on one of the principal streets of the modern town, has only recently 
been determined, by the patient study of old deeds and records. The 
little creek later known as “La Bajiita” (Little Bath) now became the 
“Arroyo of the Mission.” 

But in thus summarily disposing of the event, what an embarrass- 
ment of riches we are passing by! Old documents graphically describe 
the elaborate ceremonies of welcome and response, in which these 
“noble savages” vied with their Spanish guests in dignity and decorum. 
And the cast of this pageant! St. Denis himself was a walking novela, 
the chapters of which, familiar and otherwise, we cannot stop even to 
glance into. His new brother-in-law, Captain Domingo Ramén, who 
commanded the party, was the grandson of the rich old comandante 
at San Juan Bautista. Padre Hidalgo and Padre Espinosa have both 
left their marks upon the pages of history; while Padre Antonio 
Margil de Jestis, perhaps the most remarkable personality of them 
all, has been called by some Catholic historians the greatest of all their 
missionaries to the new world. What would one not give for some 
sort of contemporary portrait, in word or picture, of this group, as it 
set to work in this wilderness-outpost of the Tejas! 

The first Spanish town consisted of an adobe church, with quarters 
for the priests attached, and houses for the married soldiers and colo- 
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nists clustered about it. All were surrounded by a stockade. Near-by 
were the fields and gardens. The new settlement was still struggling 
to take root, however, when war broke out between France and Spain. 
No wonder the tiny settlements on the exposed Spanish frontier, a 
thousand miles from their base, were panic-stricken. In retrospect, 
the dreaded French invasion is seen to have been hardly more than a 
mock threat; but it was enough to break up the missions, and to send 
people and soldiers, and at last the reluctant padres, back to Mexico 
for refuge. 

The more I explore these matters, however, the less I believe that 
the eastern frontier was ever really abandoned—in the sense of being 
completely depopulated. The main body of the population surged 
back and forth between Louisiana and Mexico in successive waves; but 
always somebody clung to the place, if only a dozen refugees hiding 
in the woods. On the actual scene of conflict, there was little real 
enmity between the Spanish and the French. Later, many of them 
intermarried; perhaps that had already begun. From this time on, 
at any rate, “abandoning” the frontier meant, to a certain number of 
people, merely scuttling to Natchitoches or its vicinity to stay with 
kinsfolk until the storm (whatever it might be) blew over. 

And now the situation was taken in hand by one of the ablest sol- 
diers and administrators who ever had anything to do with the trouble- 
some eastern settlements, the Marqués de San Miguel de Aguayo. 
Another personage one would like to have seen! At this point he was 
made Governor of Texas and Coahuila, a good portion of the latter 
being included within his marquisate. When he learned of the French 
attack he hastened to offer his “life, sword, and property” in the ser- 
vice of his king. The offer was accepted, and he was commissioned to 
lead the entrada to reéstablish the deserted missions. He took plenty 
of time to prepare for this project, which had already collapsed twice, 
‘and infinite pains. When he finally brought it off, the little settlement 
between the two arroyos saw the most imposing spectacle it has ever 
beheld to this day. 

Excited rumors must have flown before the newcomers for days, 
for a delegation of Indians had gone to meet them just across the 
Trinity. Evidently each party was determined to impress the other, 
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and nothing was spared to that end. By the eighteenth of August, 
1720, when its turn came at last, the village of the Nacogdoches must 
have been at the peak of suspense. At last the inhabitants could see 
for themselves the bright consecrated banners, the six bellowing can- 
non brought all the way from Monclova, the six hundred Spanish 
soldiers in their grand uniforms, the mighty Marqués himself. He 
still had plenty of beads, guns, and knives with which to demonstrate 
the touching affection for them of the King of Spain. Also, his stately 
paternal eloquence was unabated, though a good many of the four 
thousand horses, six hundred mules, and flocks of sheep and goats 
must have been left behind to stock the three missions he had already 
established. 

When he had finished his program, which called for six missions, 
the easternmost one—Adaes—was made the capital of the whole prov- 
ince of Texas. This arrangement, for the fifty years it lasted, gave an 
added importance to Nacogdoches, which eventually surpassed Adaes 
in population and in volume of Indian trade. Between the two places, 
especially along the red Camino Real which linked them to each other 
and to the far-distant Rio Grande border, the people who had come 
up with Aguayo slowly spread out and planted their ranchos and 
haciendas. A little pastoral world—much more closely in touch, now, 
with neighborly New France than with remote New Spain—grew up 
and ripened under the hot sun, which was friendly enough to people 
whose ancestors had come from Seville. 

We must pause to consider one of these Spanish East Texans, for to 
him is due, perhaps more than to any other one man, the permanence 
of Nacogdoches. He was born in Adaes, the Spanish outpost that was 
only fifteen miles from French Natchitoches. Just before the next 
crisis, which came in 1773, we see him as a rich trader there, with 
ranches and herds scattered all over the neighborhood. His largest 
ranch was situated on the Camino Real perhaps a third of the distance 
from the Sabine to Nacogdoches. It was called El Lobanillo. His 
name was Antonio Gil Y Barbo, and he was a man of parts. He de- 
serves a story all to himself, which some day will be fittingly told. 
Now we can only say that in addition to the qualities already suggested 
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he was the sort of man who is able and willing to shoulder responsi- 
bilities, and to whom other people turn in time of stress. 

The crisis was this. In 1763 France had ceded Louisiana to Spain. 
Thereupon the King of Spain and his advisers decided there was no 
longer need for expensive establishments to keep the frontier from 
becoming too French—for there was no longer any frontier. What 
could be simpler than to abolish these remote eastern settlements, 
move the capital of the province to the more convenient Béxar, and 
bring with it all the Spanish settlers who were scattered about these 
wilds? But it was much easier said than done. The complications 
and cross-purposes of the story would be comic if they were not so 
piteous. | 

The King of Spain and his advisers (who, from a statesman’s point 
of view, had excellent reasons on their side) deliberated and insisted, 
while all the way from Mexico City to Natchitoches barons and mar- 
quises, governors and inspectors and comandantes, argued and pleaded 
and threatened and procrastinated. Meanwhile, at Nacogdoches 
and Adaes and Lobanillo, such scenes of consternation and dismay! 
But at last the wailing cavalcade was headed down the Camino 
Real toward Béxar, nearly five hundred miles away—having left their 
corn in the ear, standing in the field, and much of their stock scattered 
ownerless through the woods. Y Barbo (for so the family name is still 
written by his descendants) traveled at the head of his people, to give 
them courage. He had exhausted every argument and device to pre- 
vent the deportation. The best he had been able to do was to obtain 
written permission to leave his mother and a few others of his kin at 
E] Lobanillo. When the Spanish officials were gone, many runaways 
came out of the woods and joined those whom Y Barbo had left. 

The exiles had begun to die by the time they reached Nacogdoches, 
_ where the Baron de Ripperda, the Governor, who was compelled 
against his will to execute the cruel order, had had the violent protests 
of the Indians added to his troubles. The journey was terrible; some 
of the women and children, even, were forced to set out afoot under 
the midsummer sun. When they reached Béxar, having left a trail 
of little wooden crosses behind them along the Camino Real, the green 
banks and clear waters of the San Antonio meant nothing to them. 
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They would have none of the lands offered to them by the govern- 
ment. Their hearts were back in the red fields where they were born. 

In the end, Gil Y Barbo thwarted the King of Spain. It took six 
years of the most dogged effort, much suffering for his people, and a 
good part of his fortune: only, he was the sort of person who could 
make a new one while he was hanging about waiting for great persons to 
make up their important minds. They did not awe him overmuch: he 
went all the way to Mexico City to appeal to the Viceroy himself. At 
last, he simply picked up his tribe and moved them back—trusting that, 
once they were actually there, the great ones would be too weary of 
the argument to try to move them again. He had had ample oppor- 
tunity to study his superiors; and, as usual, the facts sustained him. 

This time he stopped at Nacogdoches, probably because the mission 
buildings, cared for by the friendly Indians, were still standing. Once 
more the little settlement struggled through the harrowing process of 
taking root. Y Barbo was the strength of the place. It now seems 
established that he built for his residence the “Stone House” on the 
plaza, which has since had such a chequered history as the “Old Stone 
Fort.” 

Nacogdoches now entered upon a span of palmy days. It became 
a chartered post for the Indian trade, an enterprise which Y Barbo 
initiated. As he passes from the scene his place is taken by a new type 
of leading character: Samuel Davenport, vorn in Pennsylvania, but 
now a subject of Spain. The old records call him indiscriminately 
Don Samuel and Colonel Davenport, as his neighbors did. He 
was the leading resident member of the firm of Barr and Davenport, 
organized in New York, which bought skins and furs from the Indians 
over a wide stretch of territory. A large volume of goods was now 
handled at the big storehouses in Nacogdoches, openly and above- 
board—not to mention the things that came in over what was later 
known as the “Old Smugglers’ Road”: fire-arms and ammunition, 
knives, calico, luxuries from New Orleans—even Paris dresses, now 
and a little later. For Don Samuel had a hospitable home on the plaza; 
he bred fast horses, kept the Spanish, French, Irish, Americans, and 
Indians on friendly terms, and acted as the genial and dignified host 
to all the notables brought to the place by the politics and big business 
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of the time. He adopted as a son and junior partner a promising boy 
who later inherited one of the choicest of his great plantations, famous 
among the incoming Americans of the revolutionary period as the 
Durst Place. 

In this first burgeoning, we are told, Nacogdoches was the most im- 
portant town in Texas. She surpassed even Béxar, now beginning to 
be called San Antonio. (Incidentally, Béxar had been founded two 
years after the establishment of the mission at Nacogdoches, for the 
purpose of providing a convenient way-station between the Rio Grande 
and the eastern missions. That, together with the fact that Nacog- 
doches County originally included Dallas, is a matter of which old 
residents like to make casual mention.) The Main Street of Nacog- 
doches was the Camino Real, which crossed Lanana from the east, 
passed the Public Plaza and the Church Plaza, crossed the Arroyo of 
the Mission, and stretched on southwestward toward Béxar. The 
street running along the south side of the Public Square, where Colo- 
nel Davenport lived, is Pilar Street to this day: a name that came all 
the way from a church in Spain, by way of the old presidio at Adaes. 
It has required some vigilance to keep it from becoming Pillar, or 
even Pillow Street. In the midst of this period a new church was 
built where the courthouse now stands, and the shady way known as 
E] Calle del Norte became North Street. A hospital for the Spanish 
soldiers across the street from the calabozo gave Hospital Street a title 
which has stuck in spite of more than one attempt to change it. 

The town had some six hundred inhabitants, besides a varying 
number of troops stationed here with their comandante. On special 
trading-days this population was doubled by an influx of Indians, 
country people, and visitors from leagues around. One observer re- 
marks that the scarcity of money and the habit of barter that resulted 
gave the country the appearance of a continual fair. It is recorded 
“that some of the citizens were able to speak eight or ten languages. 

The Louisiana Purchase brought changes that slowly undermined 
the great trading business. More, at first it brought a threat of war 
to the frontier. Not since the coming of the Marqués de Aguayo had 
any expedition from Mexico been so imposing as that of General Simon 
de Herrera, Governor of Nuevo Leén, who appeared in Nacogdoches 
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with his five hundred soldiers. So grave was the outlook that Lieu- 
tenant-Governor Cordero was soon sent to join him. But in spite of 
the imminent danger of war, this was a time of great social gaiety in 
the little border town. The two Spanish officers were men of real 
distinction, who had spent their lives in high official circles in Spain and 
Mexico. Both had been among the men picked by Galvez and sent 
out from Spain to help in the reformation of the administrative system 
of the New World. The house of Don Samuel on the plaza was al- 
ways open. Friends from Natchitoches and New Orleans, American 
officers from Fort Jessup, and important travelers up and down the 
Camino Real joined the Barr and Davenport circle in the balls, din- 
ners, horse-races, and riding-parties that were arranged to help occupy 
the leisure of the Spanish officers. In the end, war was averted 
through Herrera’s diplomacy, which unmasked the far-spreading 
schemes of Aaron Burr. But it also created the Neutral Ground, which 
was to bring Nacogdoches a horde of undesirable neighbors, and 
change her social complexion for the worse for a long time to come. 

Before the purchase, one adventurers’ raid had already come from 
that quarter. But that expedition—Nolan’s—found Nacogdoches so 
loyal a Spanish town that her own garrison was sent into the interior 
to follow up and capture the invaders. Indeed, William Barr accom- 
panied Lieutenant Ramén Miasquiz and his men, acting as interpreter 
between the Spanish and the Americans. Lieutenant Midsquiz says in 
his diary that he granted the request of Nolan’s Negroes to be allowed 
to bury their master, “after causing his ears to be cut off, in order to 
send them to the Governor of Texas.” He brought the men back as 
prisoners to Nacogdoches, whence they were sent to Mexico. In the 
sequel, all the survivors were shot except Peter Ellis Bean, a striking 
personage who later returned and took a hand in the affairs of the 
Redlands until after the Revolution. 

There were three of these incursions from the United States, and 
for each of them Nacogdoches served as a focal point. But between 
the first and the second—Nolan’s and Magee’s—a sharp change had 
taken place in the temper of the town. Mexico had started her war 
for independence from Spain, and the colonists on the frontier were 
strong sympathizers with the movement. One of the chief instigators 
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of Magee’s attempt was Bernardo Gutiérrez, a Mexican revolutionist, 
who headed the first contingent of invaders from Natchitoches and the 
Neutral Ground. Nacogdoches was taken without any bloodshed. 
Lieutenant Montero and his men set out on a headlong retreat toward 
the Rio Grande, and as they raced out of town the Americans galloped 
in. Soon the place swarmed with soldiers and rang with warlike prep- 
aration. Gutiérrez, Magee, and their lieutenants spent nearly two 
months collecting and organizing their “army of liberation,” which 
finally boasted that it included “every able-bodied man east of the 
Trinity.” At the last there were some eight hundred soldiers camped 
in and about Nacogdoches. Don Samuel was made quartermaster. 

Southward in high feather they stormed, and at first carried every- 
thing before them. But their cause was ruined by the treacherous 
brutality of Gutiérrez. Getting the royalist generals in his power 
(among them our former friends, Herrera and Cordero), he had 
their throats cut after they had surrendered. This sickened most of 
the American officers, who withdrew from the enterprise. About the 
time this crisis was occurring around San Antonio, there appeared at 
Nacogdoches one of the most remarkable men the old adobe town— 
which by this time should have been used to uncommon human beings 
—had ever seen. This was General José Alvarez Toledo, whose 
charm and ability seem to have bedazzled almost everyone he met. 
He brought with him a small printing press and published at Nacog- 
doches a sheet (apparently small but vigorous) in English and Span- 
ish, called El Mejicano. This is now believed to have been the first 
printing and the first newspaper in Texas, and a scholar has remarked 
recently that if ever a copy of it is brought to light, it will be the 
piéce de résistance of Texas bibliography. 

Toledo was the bitter enemy of Gutiérrez, whom he soon super- 
seded. Years later, after his return to Europe, he married a lady of 
fabulous wealth who was the aunt of the French Empress Eugénie, 
and became Spanish ambassador to the court of Naples. But at this 
time the Battle of the Medina was just ahead, where he met with 
overwhelming disaster. He was among the few survivors who came 
flying back through Nacogdoches in September, gathering the people 
as they went, with Spanish vengeance at their heels. ‘No man’s life 
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was safe in the town”; and so, once more, Nacogdoches was “aban- 
doned,” this time for safety across the Sabine. 

Of course there were fugitives still clinging to the countryside, and 
of course they came drifting slowly back during the next few years. 
In 1819, when the third and last attempt against Spanish rule was 
made, there was at least enough of Nacogdoches left to provide a 
headquarters for James Long’s “government.” Another newspaper 
was established, and Nacogdoches issued one of those Declarations of 
Independence which were to become almost a habit with her before 
independence was finally achieved. The Free and Independent Re- 
public was to be provisionally governed by a Supreme Council of nine 
men, on which we are somewhat pained to find Don Samuel again 
working side by side with the unsavory Gutiérrez. But the end was 
the same: a royalist army sweeping up from Béxar, and occupying 
Nacogdoches so swiftly that Mrs. Long and the “government” barely 
escaped across the Sabine with their lives. 

Once more “abandoned”—and never again to be a Spanish town. 
The Old Stone House still stood on the silent plaza, the redbirds still 
sang among the cedars of the deserted house-sites, and the two arroyos 
sparkled as ever in the sun. But the friendly and once powerful Te- 
jas had melted away; and in their place there had begun to appear, 
shortly before Long’s attempt, bands of strange Indians from beyond 
the Mississippi. The coming of the Cherokees and their allies changed 
the whole face of affairs for Nacogdoches and the Redlands. 

Furthermore, the old French neighbors were fading away from 
the border, absorbed in the flood of tall backwoodsmen from Missouri 
and Kentucky, and lawyers and land-speculator- and home-seekers 
from the older states. Finally, in 1821, the eastern frontie. suddenly 
ceased to be Spanish, and found itself Mexican territory. And Mexi- 
co, in the first flush of generosity and fellow-feeling, invited the citi- 
zens of her neighbor republic to come over freely and make them- 
selves at home. 

They needed little urging. The trickle that had been finding its 
way in for fifty years become a flood, and a completely new era dawned 
for Nacogdoches. A little while before, a traveler, looking down 
upon her for the first time from her surrounding hills, had thought 
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she looked “remote as an island in the South Seas.” Another had 
called her a “paradise of shepherds.” In the period about to dawn, 
she was no longer to be remote or lonely. She was an open gateway 
on a crowded road. Almost every foot that marked the soil of revolu- 
tionary Texas passed through the town; and almost every wayfaring 
head dreamed its restless dreams upon her pillows for at least one 
night. 























TEXAS ROBIN HOOD 
Sam Bass, Outlaw and Legendary Hero 





By Wayne Garp 


\ " Y HILE his riddled body lay in a grave at Round Rock 

near the site of his last camp, Sam Bass lived on in song 

and legend. In real life he had been a likable youth who, 

deprived of schooling and of parental guidance, fell into evil ways, 

and became in turn gambler, highwayman, and train robber. In 

folklore he soon became a cowboy hero who refused to betray his 

pals, a Robin Hood who eluded his pursuers with ease and shared 

his stolen gold without stint. Of the many desperadoes of the 
frontier, he was remembered as “the beloved bandit.” 

Seven months after Sam’s death in 1878, his ghost was heard 
riding by night through the oak woods of Denton County. Negroes 
who lived on Elm Fork and Hickory Creek were frightened by the 
sound of the hoofbeats of his galloping horse. Believing Sam had 
come back to reunite his gallant band, dig up his buried gold, and 
avenge his betrayal, they huddled in their cabins and put out their 
lights, not knowing in what direction the ghostly Sam might aim his 
six-shooter. 

While a wax figure of Sam was being carried from place to place 
and exhibited to curious throngs, cowboys around their campfires at 
night were telling and retelling the story of the Indiana orphan who 
thought he “had the world by the tail, with a down-hill pull” and 
who played fox with sheriffs and Texas Rangers until he was sold 
out by the traitorous Jim. The Bass of the campfire narratives became 
an embodiment of bravery and generosity, while the name of Jim 
Murphy was continuously blackened until, in a Western pulp maga- 
zine in 1935, he was termed a “six-gun Judas.” 

In the 1880’s, cowboys on the Western plains were reading paper- 
back biographies of Bass and were singing about him as they watched 
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their herds at night or drove them up the Kansas trails. “Sam 
Bass was the hero of more young Texas cowboys than any other bad 
man, and the song about him was the most popular,” wrote Charley 
Siringo. This song, he recalled, seemed to have a quieting effect on a 
herd of longhorns during a thunderstorm. The ballad has been 
attributed to a John Denton of Gainesville, Texas, but apparently it 
was the work of more than one hand. Sung over the radio in recent 
years and made into a phonograph record, it has been included in 
standard collections of cowboy songs. The ballad is found in many 
versions, but the main outline remains unchanged: 


Sam Bass was born in Indiana, it was his native home; 
And at the age of seventeen young Sam began to roam. 
Sam first came out to Texas, a cowboy for to be— 

A kinder-hearted fellow you seldom ever see. 


He made a deal in race-stock—one called the Denton mare. 
He matched her in scrub races and took her to the fair. 
Sam used to coin the money and spent it just as free; 

He always drank good whiskey, wherever he might be. 


Sam left the Collins ranch in the merry month of May 
With a herd of Texas cattle, the Black Hills for to see. 
Sold out at Custer City and then got on a spree— 

A jollier set of cowboys you seldom ever see. 


On their way back to Texas, they robbed the U. P. train, 
And then split up in couples and started out again. 

Joe Collins and his partner were overtaken soon; 

With all their stolen money, they had to meet their doom. 


Sam made it back to Texas, all right side up with care— 
Rode into the town of Denton, with all his friends to share. 
Sam’s life was short in Texas—three robberies did he do; 
He robbed all the passengers, mail and express cars too. 


Sam had four companions, each a bold and daring lad— 
Underwood and Jackson, Joe Collins and Old Dad. 

Four of the boldest cowboys the ranges ever knew— 

They whipped the Texas Rangers and ran the boys in blue. 
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Sam had another companion, called Arkansas for short; 

He wis shot by a Texas Ranger by the name of Thomas Floyd. 
Tom is a big six-footer, and he thinks he’s mighty sly. 

But I can tell you his racket—he’s a deadbeat on the sly. 


Jim Murphy was arrested and then released on bail; 

He jumped his bond at Tyler and took the train for Terrell. 
But Major Jones had posted Jim and that was all a stall; 
’T was only a plan to capture Sam before the coming fall. 


Sam met his fate at Round Rock, July the twenty-first; 

They pierced poor Sam with rifle balls and emptied out his purse. 
Poor Sam he is a corpse and six foot under clay; 

And Jackson’s in the bushes, trying to get away. 


Jim had used Sam’s money and didn’t want to pay; 

He thought his only chance was to give poor Sam away. 

He sold out Sam and Barnes and left their friends to mourn— 
Oh, what a scorching Jim will get when Gabriel blows his horn! 


And so he sold out Sam and Barnes and left their friends to mourn. 
Oh, what a scorching Jim will get when Gabriel blows his horn! 
Perhaps he’s got to heaven, there’s none of us can say; 
But if I’m right in my surmise, he’s gone the other way. 


In the version known to Charley Brim of Denton, who as a 
schoolboy wrote some of Sam’s letters to relatives in Indiana, the 
last six lines of the above version are omitted, and the following 
lines on Murphy are substituted: 


But the man that plays the traitor will feel it by and by. 
His death was so uncommon—twas poison in the eye. 


Of many factual errors in the song, perhaps the only one that need 
be pointed out is the mention of Joe Collins as one of Sam’s companions. 
In South Texas, Sam knew Joe Collins, a respectable ranchman and 
a brother of Joel and Billy and Henry; but Joe never rode with 
Sam during the outlaw’s fugitive career. 

Soon after his death, relics of Sam Bass began to crop up in nearly 
every town of central and northern Texas. If all the “authentic” 
Bass guns could be gathered in one place, they would stock an arsenal. 
A contemporary newspaper supported the claim of Milt Tucker of 
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Georgetown that Bass had given him his gun when he was captured. 
Other guns owned by two Rangers, Dick Ware and John L. Banister, 
were also said to have been surrendered by Bass upon his capture. A 
fourth gun for which the same claim was made was sold at auction 
in Austin soon afterwards. Sam’s cartridge belt, with a few unused 
bullets, was given to the University of Texas library. His compass 
went to Captain Dan W. Roberts of the Texas Rangers, while Captain 
June Peak retained the Bowie knife taken from the body of Arkansas 
Johnson at Salt Creek. Horns of steers said to have been killed by 
Bass were sold at fancy prices, and a carpenter at Snyder nailed to 
the top of his tool chest a horseshoe supposed to have been worn by the 
Denton mare. 

G. W. Allen, a mule-team freighter and storekeeper in old Round 
Rock, possessed a hat said to have been given him by Sam Bass. An- 
other headpiece, described as “the identical hat which Sam Bass wore 
at the time of his capture,” was displayed in the bar of the El Paso 
Hotel at Fourth and Main, Fort Worth, about three weeks after 
Sam was buried. The hat was a limp one with a low crown and a 
wide brim. The owner, C. A. Sparks, traveling agent for a St. Louis 
wholesale hat firm, said Bass gave him the hat; and he showed cor- 
roborative statements from citizens of Round Rock. 

Near Belton, people pointed to live-oaks in which Bass was said 
to have shot his initials while riding at full speed. In Round Rock, 
Henry Koppel and his successors showed visitors the bandits’ bullet 
marks in the Koppel store, and the Sam Bass Café was opened across 
the street. Every cave within a wide area was said to have been a 
hiding place for the outlaw band. Boy Scouts from Denton have 
explored a cave at Pilot Knob, imagining they were in the brigands’ 
rendezvous; and a wild recess in the hills of Palo Pinto County has 
become known as Sam Bass Hollow. Longhorn Cavern, about forty 
miles west of Georgetown, has been widely advertised as a former 
haunt of the famous outlaw, though it is doubtful that he was ever 
within thirty-five miles of the place. 

Thickets, as well as caves, have been pointed out as the desperado’s 
hiding places; Bass hideouts in Texas have become almost as numerous 
as George Washington beds in Virginia. On their way back to Denton 
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County from their fourth Texas train robbery at Mesquite, Sam and 
his regulars were said to have hidden for a day or two in a bois d’arc 
thicket just north of Dallas, on what later became the campus of 
Southern Methodist University. A short distance west of this thicket, 
the story goes, a Negro youngster named Bob was looking after a 
herd of hogs when a stranger approached on a horse and asked what 
he was doing. 

“Herdin’ hogs, suh,” the boy replied. 

“Do you know who I am?” the rider asked. 

“No, suh, ah sho don’t, suh.” 

“T’m Sam Bass!” 

This statement almost paralyzed the youngster, whose fear was 
not lessened when Bass whipped out a gun, pointed it at Bob, then 
returned it to the holster. “Boy, I ought to kill you,” he said. “But 
I won’t. There are men following me. When they get here, you 
tell them I’ve gone toward the Trinity River.” The bandit then 
rode off to the north, and Bob ran in the opposite direction until out 
of breath. As he stopped to rest, a posse headed by Sheriff Marion 
Moon rode up; and the frightened boy told them Bass had ridden 
westward, toward the river. 

Many of the legends that took root in cattle camps and at hearth- 
sides magnified Sam’s crimes as well as the size of his loot. Most 
of these stories were as fictitious as that of the Texas verse-writer who 
described Bass as stealing a pig when the Indiana youth was only ten 
years old. More plausible was the Denton County story that, at the 
outset of his robbing career, Sam tried to hold up Henry Hill of 
Little Elm. Hill, who went by the name of Rawhide, was building a 
cotton gin and had gone to Dallas to obtain money for wages and 
other expenses. After returning as far as Lewisville by train, he 
hired a livery horse and started home. Sam and two companions 
waylaid him and, after an exciting chase, shot his horse from under 
him. Thereupon Hill grabbed his saddlebags containing the money and 
took refuge in a near-by farmhouse. The amateur robbers then gave 
up the pursuit and rode away. 

Although sheriffs and Rangers seldom sighted Bass, legendary en- 
counters with him were reported from many places. Once he stopped 
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a Negro near Cove Hollow and asked him to trade horses, but the 
well mounted darky refused. 

“Do you know who I am?” asked the brigand. “I’m Sam Bass!” 
At this news, the Negro tumbled off his horse and began to run for 
his life. Sam called him back, however, and—after the saddles were 
changed—handed him seventy-five dollars. . 

Until he ran short of money at the last, Sam always paid well for 
his fresh mounts—usually with gold stolen from the Union Pacific 
express at Big Springs. Once he stopped a cattleman in the northern 
part of Dallas County and asked for chewing tobacco. “You can buy 
more, but I can’t,” he explained. The rancher handed over a plug, 
and Sam cut off a piece, returning the remainder with a half-dollar. 

Bass then offered fifty dollars for the man’s horse, but the cattle- 
man replied he had paid only half that amount for the animal. “That’s 
all right; I’ll take that mule of yours to make up the difference,” said 
Sam. A trade was made, and both men went off well satisfied. 

Some of the stories have to do with banks Sam tried to rob or 
thought of robbing, but didn’t. Although court testimony indicated 
that Bass on one occasion sent a Dallas youth to inspect the bank at 
Weatherford, legend has it that the desperado led his whole band 
there to look over the financial situation. They found Jim Counts, the 
trigger-fingered banker, seated on the curb in front of his place of 
business on the south side of the square. Sam already was acquainted 
with the rugged financier, and the situation didn’t look promising. 
For some time, the bandit leader sat on a dry-goods box and whittled 
while his men walked up and down in front of the bank. Later they 
decided that before they could rob the bank they would have to kill 
Counts. As they didn’t want to undertake that job, they mounted 
their horses and rode away. 

; The generosity of Sam with the twenty-dollar gold pieces he 

brought back from the big train robbery in Nebraska gave him fame 
as a Robin Hood even while he was living; and after his death the 
stories of his giving and spending were enlarged. Payments of twenty 
dollars for a dozen eggs or a pan of warin biscuits were reported 
from many directions. On one occasion, he was said to have stopped 
with his outlaw band at the farm home of a Denton County widow. 
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Against the woman’s wishes, the robbers stayed overnight; but Bass 
told his men that the widow was a lady and must be treated as such. 
The men behaved themselves and did no drinking; and when they 
left the next morning, Bass paid the widow fifty dollars. 

Many stories were told at the expense of those who pursued the 
outlaw band. A cocky young Breckenridge lawyer was said to have 
led a heavily armed posse against Bass. But when the pursuers found 
the desperado, Sam refused to flee, and therefore the posse could not 
chase him. Rather than approach too close to the notorious gunman, 
the men in the posse rode home and reported that Bass could not be 
found. 

From Breckenridge came also the tale of a young detective who 
announced he was going to kill Sam Bass. Walking along the road 
toward the supposed hideout of the brigands, he got a lift from a man 
in a buggy. He explained his mission to the driver, who asked if he 
would know Sam Bass if he saw him. 

“No,” answered the detective. 

“Well, you’re riding with him now,” his companion calmly re- 
marked. The detective then began trembling and begging for his 
life and telling of his wife and children at home. He was released, 
and this was the last time he went out looking for Sam Bass. 

Another amateur detective in Breckenridge, however, was said 
to have given a better account of himself. This young man, who 
roomed at the town’s only hotel, began talking about capturing Bass 
when the outlaws were rumored to be camping in Stephens County. 
Not rating this self-appointed detective’s courage as highly as they 
might, several young fellows of the town decided to play a trick on 
him by impersonating the train-robber band and giving the pursuer a 
fright when he was decoyed in their direction. A young newspaper 
editor, Homer Davenport, agreed to lead the detective to the place in 
the country where the others would be hidden. 

As the editor led the bandit-catcher up a hillside, the pranksters 
fired several shots from behind rocks at the summit, and the two men 
started to run back. The editor fell on his rifle, as planned, and called 
out that he was killed. After running a little farther, the detective 
suddenly turned around and marched deliberately back to the sup- 
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posed corpse, pistol in hand. Muttering “I can’t leave a man like 
that,” he began firing at the men he took for brigands hiding behind 
the rocks—firing to kill. Not until the corpse rolled off to join the 
fleeing townsmen did he see through the trick. It was two days be- 
fore Davenport mustered enough courage to resume his meals at the 
hotel. 

The most persistent of all the Bass legends have been those of 
buried gold. A Denton saloon-keeper was said to have buried six 
hundred dollars’ worth of Sam’s double-eagles at a spot within the 
town; and thirty thousand dollars of his loot was reported buried in 
Montague County, northwest of Denton. A cave near McNeil, a few 
miles south of Round Rock, and another in Llano County were also 
said to have received some of the stolen treasure. For more than 
half a century, men armed with maps and spades—and sometimes 
with divining rods—have been looking for chests of gold they be- 
lieved Sam buried. 

One of the earliest stories of the outlaw’s buried riches came from 
a young farmer, Henry Chapman, who lived near Springtown, in 
Parker County. In January, 1879, Chapman was riding a mule 
through the woods from Harrison’s gin, at the pool on Clear Fork, 
to Squire Milliner’s place near the mouth of Salt Creek. At a point 
near Skeen’s peak, his mule became frightened, gave a hard lurch, 
and broke the saddle girth. While he was dismounted mending the 
girth, Chapman discovered a pile of fresh dirt covered with pieces of 
brush. He supposed at first that someone had been enticed into the 
woods and murdered, and was curious enough to remove the brush 
and loose dirt. 

Within a few minutes, as he related afterwards, he unearthed a 
walnut box big enough to hold a bushel and a half. The box was 
. crammed with gold and silver coins, including many twenty-dollar 
gold pieces. His first impulse was to fill his pockets, but he remem- 
bered that he had a sack under his saddle. He quickly procured this 
sack and began to fill it with treasure from the walnut box. 

As the coins were clinking into the sack, Chapman happened to 
look up and was terrified to see eight men advancing upon him with 
guns leveled at his head. As he was unarmed, he hastily mounted his 
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mule and galloped off. He never saw the gunmen again, but he was 
sure they were associates of Sam Bass who had come back for treasure 
they had helped the outlaw bury during the previous summer. 

From Austin to the Red River, caves were searched for gold the 
robber chieftain was supposed to have buried, but none was found. 
Before long, maps and diagrams began to appear. Several years 
after the turn of the century, N. B. Hamilton, a Round Rock livery- 
man, was in Mexico and obtained from an American there a map that 
showed just where the Bass treasure was buried. Hamilton brought 
the map back to Round Rock and let two of his friends, B. H. Allen 
and George Townsley, into the secret. The map indicated that the 
treasure was hidden in a hollow tree on the old Leander and Liberty 
Hill road, two miles northwest of Round Rock. Equipped with axes 
and lanterns, the men went to the scene late at night and chopped 
down the tree. The only metallic substance they found was a single 
rusty nail. 

Two decades later, other men with other maps were observed 
diggirg for Sam’s gold in the neighborhood of Cove Hollow, some 
forty miles northwest of Denton. As late as January, 1928, feverish 
treasure hunters carried the search into the city of Dallas. The 
searchers had seen an old penciled map that showed where Sam had 
buried $200,000 worth of gold bullion and other valuables. The 
hiding place was under a forked stump near a spring on the west side 
of the Trinity River. The spot was located, and for several weeks 
nocturnal excavations were made on a section of the river bluff, owned 
by Marcus Plowman, two blocks north of the Oak Cliff end of the 
Houston Street viaduct. 

Where the searchers will dig next, no one can tell. As long as 
the Sam Bass legends persist, no Texan can be sure he will not awake 
some morning to find a ton of earth removed from his front yard by 
some romanticist who has just come into possession of the one authentic 
treasure map. 











THE WOMAN OF THE SALT 
MARSHES 





By Bertua McKee Dosir 





OR years I had remarked in my Cousin Henry a tension of 
| x= and body when a high wind blew—a tension rising at times 
to restrained excitement. Never when he was out in the storm, 
but only when he was sitting indoors, with people talking. One day 
I spoke to him about the unusual effect the wind had upon him. 
“T was hardly aware of it,” he said, “but it is true. I will tell 
you the cause.” 
But he did not. Instead, he drew from an inlaid wooden box a 
thin fold of paper sheets. 
What I read had been written with the same inner excitement I had 


noted in my cousin’s face. 


I had long desired [so the narrative began] to visit San Juan 
Pass—an arm of the Mexican Gulf on the Texas coast. Now the 
wings of wild birds sweep over it in desolation, but upwards of a 
hundred years ago it buoyed human hope. At that time men of enter- 
prise founded a shipping village on an island there and called it the 
City of San Juan. The Pass is narrower now by almost a quarter of 
a mile; for the western peninsula—a waste of low dunes where sea 
purslane crawls, blown white sand, and the ribbed beach—has pushed 
out. Of city or of island nothing remains. Until the last sixty 
years, a few scattered old people say, the rim of a brick tank rising 
above the water marked where a hotel had stood. Then a hurricane— 
as mighty as that which sank the island, the wharves and houses, and 
the prospects of a port through which cotton grown in three river 
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bottoms would ship—obliterated that trace. San Juan became the 
“Lost City of the Gulf.” 

When at last I visited the place, I went in the interests of the 
State Historical Society. A single family was living on the mainland 
just west of the Pass; had lived there for generations. Formerly this 
family, Benton by name, had owned rich stretches of bottom land, 
and it still owned a remnant. The dwelling had been built near the 
seashore, away from malarial miasmas. My purpose in going down 
was to examine family papers—for the earlier Bentons had left a pro- 
found impress upon the state—and, if possible, obtain them for our 
archives. 

The country I rode through exerted upon me a secret and sinister 
fascination, evoking the emotions at once earthy and ecstatic that are 
a food to childhood but that a grown man rarely recaptures. Alorg 
full ditches on either side of the road “seeny beans” rattled their 
pods, and beyond them salt grass marshes, dark with living green ex- 
cept here and there where dodder made an orange patch or a wild 
cranberry bush reddened in fruit, stretched apparently limitless. The 
breeze blew to my nostrils an odor compounded of backwaters, of 
marsh vegetation, of the salt gulf—the immemorial smell of the sea 
and the land. Now and then a killdeer flew up with heart-shaking 
cry. White egrets and little blue herons sailed away at the approach 
of the car, their necks folded back, their legs straight behind them. 
Far to the right arose the smoke and flame of prairie fires, set to burn 
off the tough salt grass. After a while I was the only person on the 
road. I passed no more houses. The roll of the wheels became a 
timeless rhythm to which all life seemed to move. A curious exul- 
tation grew within me; a consciousness of the unreality that surrounds 
every reality came over me, penetrated and possessed me. In such 
a mood I half regretted the progress of my journey. The dull sea 
murmur rose to a boom and then a crash of surf breaking and foaming 
to shore. 

On a high sand bank, at that time of year gay with fire-wheels, yel- 
low evening primroses, and bluebells, stood the Benton house. It was 
protected on the Gulf side, which was the front, by a close-grown row 
of salt cedars, so tough and resilient that the force of all the winds 
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beating upon them from out the waters of the world had not bent 
them to permanent shape. Two small live-oaks within the picket 
enclosure, though apparently so much stouter, leaned their scant 
branches away from the Gulf. The road led to a gate at the side, 
so that the line of salt cedars was not broken. 

I found my host a man of fifty-odd, erect and possessed of a cer- 
tain natural distinction which no achievement had confirmed. The 
other members of the family were Mrs. Benton, a son—a young man 
home for a brief stay—and an old woman addressed as Miss Odie. 

“Father loves the Pass,” young Benton told me, “and in her dif- 
ferent way Mother loves it too. Asa child I loved it in a way, I sup- 
pose. But now four or five days at a time are as much as I can 
endure. There’s some kind of spell upon this country, an evil spell 
that clamps the mind. You get to thinking that almost anything 
might happen, and nothing ever does—except storms, of course.” 

Mr. Benton heard with unexpected favor my proposal to house 
his papers permanently in our archives. How far he was persuaded 
by his son’s revolt from the place of his birth I cannot say. “I agree 
that it is time historians had convenient access to them,” was what he 
told me. 

In the triply storm-proof octagonal room built to contain those 
records we worked all the second day sorting out to leave there such 
papers as had more private than public interest. Along in the after- 
noon we went outside. So absorbed had we been in our task that we 
had not noticed how the force of the wind, strong always at that point, 
had increased. The limbs of the old salt cedars, which before had 
swished with a light and pleasant sound, now rasped against each 
other in wild menace. Across the road along which I had come, sand 
streamed like a river. 

“Tt looks as if we are going to have some weather,” Mr. Benton 
remarked. 

We walked down to the beach. There was no beach. The Pass 
was wider by several hundred feet than it had been the day before. 
Then porpoises were leaping above still water. Now none showed 
themselves. Then black skimmers were scooping up the chance of the 
sea into their carmine mandibles; Mexican cormorants perched like 
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harpies on the drift; gulls and terns screamed and fed. Now all were 
gone. The water was chopped into waves that changed ceaselessly. 
From the Gulf, leaden beneath a leaden sky, three great billows 
would roll in successively, on the sandbar at the entrance to the Pass 
overtake each the one ahead, and break together in oceanic thunder. 

“The wind blows east,” Mr. Benton said, “and the bore is on the 
bar. If there is anything to the legend, the Woman of the Salt 
Marshes will wail tonight.” 

“The Woman of the Salt Marshes?” I asked. 

“Yes. You have never heard of her? I’ll tell you her story, but 
first let us get back to the house. This sand pelts our faces like bird- 
shot.” 

Inside the strongly built house I found it difficult to believe what 
fury lashed Gulf and shore. “Not even the windows rattle,” I re- 
marked in surprise. 

“No,” Mr. Benton said, “they were fitted closely. Sometimes 
when they swell in long rains we can hardly get them up again, but 
at a time like this we are glad to have them tight.” 

Mrs. Benton was piecing a quilt, which she told me was the 
double-wedding-ring design, as quietly as if the day were like any 
other. At her feet lay a huge yellow cat, its handsome tail curied on 
the floor. She went out, the cat following, and returned in a moment 
with two filled glasses and a plate of cookies. 

“T thought you might like some fruit acid to refresh yourselves 
after all your hard work today,” she said. 

The fruit acid proved to be as delicious a blackberry cordial as 
ever tickled anybody’s throat. While we were drinking it, Mr. Ben- 
ton began to talk. 

“The story,” he said, “goes back many years, back to the time 
when San Juan was an island settlement. By the way, you might be 
interested to know that a collateral relative of mine wrote from San 
Juan City to her sister that she was reading Don Quixote in Spanish. 
It seems odd, does it not, a lady quietly reading—and in Spanish— 
down below those waves?” 

“Yes,” I said, “it does seem odd. And it seemed odd today to 
read in an issue of the San Juan Courier that the brig City of Perth 
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from London had just docked, and something else cleared for Liver- 
pool with a load of cotton.” 

My host continued. “It is a simple story, this legend of the salt 
marshes, not worth your hearing except that I have observed you are 
interested in uncommon events. A fisherman once lived at the 
Pass with his wife and young child, they say. He would go out into 
the Gulf to fish and then sell his catch to the people at San Juan. He 
himself lived here on the mainland, probably because the dunes cost 
nothing. The limited ground of San Juan sold sky high, for it was 
to be a metropolis. But ‘why should the spirit of mortal be proud?? ” 

He mused a moment and began again. “The fisherman’s wife 
was young and beautiful.” 

“Like all the women who live in legend?” I interposed. 

“Well, why not?” he returned. “She lived in a two-room shack 
and was happy. When her husband was after dark getting in, she 
would put a light in the window. If the weather was squally, he re- 
mained at home. But one day after he had gone out into a quiet sea, 
a wind came up strong from the east and by afternoon waves were 
crashing on the bar. The anxious wife went as close to the water as 
she could, her baby in her arms. Night came on. The fisherman 
had not returned. She set a row of candles in the window. All 
through the darkness she watched. Sometimes she thought she heard 
her husband’s voice, but when she would unbar the door only the 
wind entered. Morning came. Noon, night, another morning. She 
began to wander. First she raced along the shore and then pushed 
back through the needle-sharp grass, careless of its pricks. Here she 
was found, raising and dropping her arms and calling, ‘Come! Come! 
Oh-o-0-0-0-0-0-0-0!’ She was quite mad.” 

“What of the child?” 

“T have never heard. The child drops out.” 

“And the fisherman? His boat must have washed to shore.” 

“That too is not told.” 

“You say this is only a tradition?” 

“Perhaps to this point it is true. Who knows? But though the 
time was not far from a hundred years ago, people tell that yet on 
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stormy nights, when the wind blows east and the bore is on the bar, 
then and at no other time the woman, dressed in white, floats wailing 
over the marshes.” 

“What was her name?” 

“She has no name. She is called the Woman of the Salt Marshes.” 

I was more moved by the tale than its simplicity warranted, perhaps 
because of something remote in Mr. Benton’s tone, perhaps by reason 
of having just come in out of the whip-sharp wind. 

As night advanced, the wind rose until even in the shut house the 
sound of it roared and beat. Rain fell upon the roof like poured lead. 
Above the noise of wind and rain pounded the Gulf waters. We sat 
together. My own senses—and I believe the senses of every person 
in the room—were curiously heightened, as often occurs in the pres- 
ence of powerful natural forces. 

“The wind is of almost hurricane rate,’ Mr. Benton said. “The 
old rhyme isn’t always right: ‘June too soon, July stand by, August 
look out you must, September remember, October all over.’ Usually 
some one comes from the coast guard to warn us.” 

“Maybe this one slipped up on them,” I suggested. 

“Maybe so. The barometer hasn’t fallen much.” 

“There is really no danger, Mr. Earle,” Mrs. Benton said to me. 
“This house was built for storms.” 

“T don’t see how you can say that,” the old woman quavered. 
“There’s a time for us all to go. Every hurricane that strikes I think 
maybe this is the time.” 

“Oh, no, Miss Odie,” Mrs. Benton soothed in her common-sense 
voice. 

“Well, people have been swept away on this coast. There is wind 
and there’s water. What about the storm that sank San Juan? And 
maybe you think I have forgotten the 1900 storm when bodies were 
as thick on Pelican Island as mosquitoes after a spell of rain. Maybe 
you think I don’t remember the one in 1915 when the life-saving 
station on the river went down and some of those sweet souls came to 
shore miles away alive or dead and some never did come.” 

“Miss Odie is like the rest of us,” Mrs. Benton interrupted the 
old woman’s lament. “We can’t forget a hurricane. In fact, we date 
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everything from them. They are about all that ever happens here.” 

“Queer incidents occur in these storms,” Mr. Benton said. “I 
remember in the 1908 storm, which was in the daytime, seeing a plank 
off the hen-house blown against a tree about twelve feet up and held 
there as if it were nailed. Then when the wind declined, so gradually 
was its force spent that the plank see-sawed gently down the tree to 
the ground for a space of several minutes.” 

“Does the water ever go very far inland?” I asked. 

“Yes, it has gone in. When I was a boy I often visited on a 
plantation about ten miles from the Gulf. In the front yard the mast 
of an ocean vessel was so firmly planted that it could not be shaken. 
No one knew when it came there. Hurricanes are an old thing on 
this coast.” 

Here young Benton went to the piano. “He couldn’t play,” his 
mother said to me, “if the piano hadn’t just been tuned and put in 
order for his visit. This damp air is very hard on it. The keys are 
forever sticking.” 

But that night the keys did not stick. The young man played to 
shut out the storm and the talk, struck so loudly that the wind was 
silenced, caught up drops of sound into the full symphonic bowl and 
spilled them out again; played as if the storm gave him its power and 
its waywardness, its laughter of demons and its sorrow. On and on 
he played until in the room was only music. 

He stopped. The loud wind shrieked. 

“What was that?” Mrs. Benton exclaimed. “Did you hear? It— 
sounded—-like—a—woman.” 

“Tt is the wind, of course,” young Benton said impatiently. “You 
don’t think it is the Marsh Woman, do you, Mother?” 

“No, Jack, you know I don’t. Only—listen, there it is again!” 

“The wind can sound like anything you please to make it.” 

“T told you, Mr. Earle,” my host said jocularly, “that the Woman 
of the Salt Marshes would be on hand tonight. No doubt about it.” 

“This isn’t the first time I have heard her,” Miss Odie said. “You 
laugh at me and say among yourselves that I am old. But you may 
yet become wise.” 

“Tt does sound like a woman!” I jumped to my feet, for I seemed 
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to hear borne on the wind but not of it a long wail that ended in a 
shriek, ““(Oh-o-0-0-0-0-o0!” 

Mr. Benton was listening too. 

“You don’t suppose it could be someone, do you? Someone we 
should let in?” Mrs. Benton asked. 

“It’s the wind, I tell you, and nerves. Don’t be foolish, Mother. 
We could never get the door closed again if you should open it.” 

“Anyway,” Mrs. Benton reflected, “it can’t be anyone. There is 
no one it could be.” 

“You don’t know,” said Miss Odie. “I have heard her other 
times.” 

The yellow cat, which had been lying at its mistress’s feet, ran to 
a front window, jumped up into the embrasure, and let out a series of 
piercing meows. Mrs. Benton gathered the cat into her arms. “Be 
still, Buttercup,” she said. ‘You are uneasy like Miss Odie.” 

The young man seated himself on the piano stool. Again he shut 
out the wind and the talk. Whether he would have it so or not, the 
wild, strong harmonies his boy’s ears had listened to beat in his soul. 

The night wore on. Now and then under a particularly hard 
blast the house would quiver like a jelly-fish thrown up on a beach. 
The old woman shuffled over two or three times to peer at the ba- 
rometer on the wall. “It’s dropping, it’s dropping,” she said each time. 
Mr. Benton quietly removed the barometer. 

Finally the wind began to abate. An hour before dawn we went 
to our rooms to snatch a little sleep. I lay listening to the diminished 
voice of the hurricane. Sleep would not come. 

After a time I rose and went out. The rain had stopped, but the 
wind still blew in gusts. Young Benton was coming in around the 
line of salt cedars, which, though stripped of leaves, stood erect. The 
pickets were down. On his face appeared a strange excitement. 

“Tt was a woman we heard,” he said. “Come!” 

“What do you mean?” I asked. 

“T prefer to show you.” 

Below the ridge on the high shore, surrounded with wash from 
the sea but clear and clean, lay a woman with her face upturned. The 
face was young, beautiful; and yet fixed in the matrix of death was 
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a look of something strangely wild, something over and beyond com- 
mon experience. About the form was twisted a garment of soft white 
stuff. 

Mr. and Mrs. Benton had followed us closely. When I come to 
die I shall still remember the pound of the driven surf and the clear 
dawn. Gazing at my three companions in the pallor of morning, I 
saw on the face of each, even on the young man’s face, the look of one 
who stands in a mysterious presence. I do not know how it was; but 
the fact is that, with the wails of the night before still seeming to sound 
in our ears, there was not one of us—the man to whom for more than 
fifty years the sea had spoken, the youth who had thrown off its grasp, 
the tranquil housewife, the stranger—but looked down upon the Wo- 
man of the Salt Marshes. 

Nor did we ever learn the dead woman’s name. 

The hurricane, working with the speed of its gigantic forces, in 
that one night so altered the contour of the Gulf floor by scooping out 
the sard and depositing it elsewhere that no longer is there a bar out- 
side the Pass; no longer do three successive billows break together in 
thunder; there is no bore when the wind is east. 

















PASSING OF THE ‘WILD WEST?’ 
A Chapter in the History of American 


Entertainment 
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I 


Pr ‘4 HE year was 1931, sixty-two years after the Golden Spike 
had joined the rails spanning the continent which the white 
man had taken as his own. 

Midsummer heat had settled down upon Washington, D. C. 
Within the canvas of the 101 Ranch show that afternoon thermometers 
had registered one hundred and ten degrees. But the orphans of the 
city, guests of the show management under a hook-up with a local 
newspaper, felt the heat less than did the tired performers. For the 
children, the Wild West lived again. Once more the Pony Express 
traversed the prairies of the West. Once more the Deadwood Coach 
set out on its perilous trip across the plains. Once more outriders fell 
from startled mounts, Indians swooped down upon the swaying, bat- 
tered coach, and cowboys dashed wildly to the historic rescue. The 
romantic glamor of the American frontier lived once again before 
enchanted eyes. 

Neither children nor adults knew they were seeing the end of an 
American institution. The last of the great Wild West shows had 
reached its final stand. 

Hard luck had dogged the 101 Ranch show from the moment it 
left home quarters. The economic depression was only one of a 
half-dozen factors that worked its ruin. In a last desperate effort to 
forestall creditors, the show had canceled its dates at Lancaster and 
made a jump from Wilmington to Washington. On July 30 the 
capital was billed for a two-day stand on August 4 and 5. Disgruntled 
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employees were placated by having assigned to their benefit all pro- 
ceeds of the Washington engagement. 

Business was good on Monday, August 4. But on Monday night, 
while guns popped and ropes sang in the big arena, twelve deputy 
United States marshals appeared at the office gate to seize the receipts 
of the show and attach the light plant. The 101 Ranch Wild West 
was doomed. Only the intervention of the legislative chairman of the 
Circus Fans Association saved it from closing then and there. 

When the newspapers next morning carried stories of the show’s 
difficulties, Washington rallied to the plight of four hundred people 
stranded in its midst. The management had received money from 
headquarters to move the show, with its personnel, performers and 
workmen, back to the ranch at Marland, Oklahoma. Employees 
were offered $2 each to help load the show and 50 cents a day and 
food while on the road to home quarters. But the sympathy of the 
Washington public encouraged the employees to take drastic steps. 
Refusing the management’s offer of food and transportation, they 
turned over to a lawyer the $800 given them as their share of the 
two days’ receipts. He carried an appeal to court in an attempt to 
keep the property from being moved before the show paid the workers 
their back salaries. Confusion resulted. For two weeks the show re- 
mained stranded, while creditors flocked around the carcass and all 
concerned went to law. 

The heat of August turned to heavy rains. The show-grounds be- 
came a mass of mud. Sanitary conditions began to alarm the authori- 
ties. 

Two weeks after the show had arrived in Washington, “Egypt” 
Thompson appeared on the lot armed with a court order for the mov- 
ing of the show. The show was to be loaded and the train was to leave 
. for Oklahoma at 1:15 a.m. The injunction provided for free food 
and transportation home. Thompson was there to make the employees 
an offer of 40 cents an hour for the actual work of loading. “Take it or 
leave it,” he said. 

“We'll leave it,” was the chorus from the employees. 

Then Thompson sent out a call to employment agencies to fur- 
nish him with workers. Four attempts were made to load the show. 
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Efforts to use Washington labor were unsuccessful. Tall tales were 
afloat of what would happen to man and beast if any of the wild 
horses were handled by inexperienced men. Fifty laborers arrived 
from Baltimore, looked the job over, talked a while with employees 
of the show, and decided to go back to Maryland. 

On Tuesday, two weeks after its stranding, the show moved. A 
gang of imported Negro laborers loaded equipment, cattle, horses, 
and elephants—experiencing no difficulty with stock or men. 

But the show moved just six miles. The employees had appealed 
to a justice of the peace at Capital Heights, Maryland, for relief 
under the Maryland wage-lien law. As the train crossed the state line 
from the District of Columbia it was stopped by six Maryland con- 
stables. They were armed with a suitcase of attachment papers. 

The constables read the writs to the train crew and to the manager 
of the show, Charles T. Boulware. 

“Why, you can’t stop this train,” Boulware said. 

“We have already stopped this train,” said the constables. 

Roustabouts, performers, and sideshow freaks tumbled out of the 
cars, grinning. A Negro slapped off a couple of jig steps. Someone 
whistled the plaintive bar of a cowboy ballad. Camp fires sprang up. 
Dice rattled. The showfolk made themselves comfortable, confident 
they would get their money after all. 

Manager Boulware bit his cigar in two. 

“Tet them have the show,” he said. “They’re doing us a favor 
by taking it off our hands.” 


II 


To the world at large, the Wild West show as an institution must 
always be associated with the name of Buffalo Bill. This is as it 
should be. William F. Cody took the first Wild West exhibition 
on the road. The struggles of his show for glory present in epitome 
all the hardships and the compensations that have attended the his- 
tory of this unique American entertainment. 

In whose mind the idea of the Wild West show first germinated 
it is difficult to say. There are a dozen stories of its origin. But 
the “Wild West, Rocky Mountain and Prairie Exhibition” shown 
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by William F. Cody and W. F. Carver for the first time on May 17, 
1883, was the first of such shows to take the road. Here for the first 
time Indians, scouts, cavalry, cowboys, buffalo, and wild ponies were 
brought together to picture the life of the Western plains. 

To trace the long development leading to this exhibition would be 
impossible. From the first advent of the white man on the Western 
Continent the Indian’s colorful costumes and the masks and dances 
of his dramatic rituals had made a strong appeal to the European 
instinct for showmanship. The exhibition of buffalo and other ani- 
mals of the West also had been tried. Wild Bill Hickok and Barnum 
both had experimented with staging buffalo hunts as money-makers. 
As early as 1860 Barnum had actually projected an outdoor show of 
the type afterward known as the Wild West. 

Cody’s own experiences had naturally led him to a realization 
of the tremendous popular interest in the dramatic elements of Indian 
fighting, buffalo hunting, and ranch life. The pacification of the 
plains had launched the cavalry scout in 1869 on a fresh career made 
from the fragments of the old. As early as 1872 he had talked about a 
Western show to General Sheridan. ‘Never do in the world, Billy,” 
Sheridan had said. “First thing you know some of these bucking 
broncos would buck into the audience and kill a couple of people. 
Or else the buffalo would stampede and there’d be all kinds of trou- 
ble.” But during the years when Cody toured the country in the 
rough-and-tumble border plays in which Ned Buntline persuaded him 
to try his luck, he became convinced there were possibilities in his 
plan to show the people of the East the real life of the West. “Take 
the prairies and the Injuns and everything else right to ’em,” he said. 
“That’s the idea! There ain’t the room on a stage to do anything 
worth while. But there would be on a big lot, where we could have 
_ horses and buffalo and the old Deadwood Coach and everything! ... 
That’d be something they’d never seen before. That’d be showing 
’em the West!” 

In 1882 Cody met Nate Salsbury. That vigorous young actor- 
manager already had in mind a new kind of show “that would embody 
the whole subject of horsemanship... constituted of elements that 
had never been employed in concerted effort in the history of the 
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show business.” His instinct for showmanship recognized that such 
an entertainment must have a well known figure to attract attention, 
and that Cody was the man. In the conversation of these two men 
the Wild West show was finally conceived. 

The next summer—in a Fourth of July celebration planned to 
give North Platte, Nebraska, a real “Old Glory blowout”—the show 
was born. “I tried it on my neighbors and they lived through it and 
liked it,” Cody said. “I made up my mind right then that I’d take 
that show East.” 

The high-sounding words of Cody’s loyal press agent, Major 
Burke, have emphasized the significance of this moment: 


Thus in a still distant and debatable region, a wilderness over which 
the buffalo roamed and the hostile savage prowled; under most diffi- 
cult and dangerous conditions; in furtherance of a purely patriotic 
purpose; was roughly organized an ephemeral celebration, destined 
through Col. Cody’s efforts and masterful personality to become not 
only the progenitor of all the “Frontier Day” State and Inter-State 
Tournaments since and still given in the West and ranking as the 
most popular attraction at its greatest holiday gatherings, but to serve 
as the basic idea for an American revelation, border warfare and 
illustrative educational entertainment. 


Ill 


The show that Cody and Salsbury finally created was acclaimed 
by the world as an authentic, educational picture of the Old West. 
It was perhaps the only Wild West show that ever deserved such 
acclaim. 

Handsome, charming, sitting his horse as if he were one with it, 
Cody was always the perfect hero of Burke’s publicity. In appear- 
ance he was the embodiment of the Old World’s ideal of the New. 
In temperament too he was fitted for his role. He delighted in his 
performances before the people and in his meetings with public 
characters. His actual record in the West had been a worthy one. 
As the symbolic figurehead of Salsbury’s dream he was a huge success. 
No other Wild West show ever had a headliner that approached him. 

But Cody was always more actor than showman. He was no 
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business man. He detested the details of management, and for this 
reason his show easily received the imprint of other personalities. The 
characteristic phases of Cody’s Wild West show can be understood 
best in terms of his successive partners. 

His first partner was Dr. W. F. Carver, who lived in North 
Platte and owned a number of trained horses. Carver, already known 
as a showman and advertising himself as “The Evil Spirit of the 
Plains,” was just back from a tour of Europe, where his marksmanship 
had brought him some renown. The Carver-Cody show, known as 
“The Wild West, Rocky Mountain and Prairie Exhibition,” opened 
May 17, 1883, in the fair-grounds at Omaha, on the west bank of the 
Missouri—the outpost of the West. 

“Barnum must look to his laurels!” a biographer of Cody said 
that year. But save that it was held outdoors, the “Wild West, 
Rocky Mountain and Prairie Exhibition” had nothing in common 
with a circus. It was, in very fact, a new thing under the sun. It 
had no tents—canvas overhead would have been riddled by bullets at 
every performance. It had no sideshows and freaks, no clowns, no 
acrobats in tights doing meaningless tricks. “The Grassy Sward Our 
Carpet, Heaven’s Azure Canopy Our Canvas! No Tinsel, No Gild- 
ing, No Humbug!” 

Next to the buffalo, the most important property of the partners 
was the ramshackle Deadwood Coach, one of the original Concord 
stages, now battered and travel-stained, its bright paint chipped, its 
leather braces worn. Most of the personnel was drawn from the 
boys of Nebraska ranches. But other friends too had been enlisted. 
Major Frank North allowed himself to be billed as “The White 
Chief of the Pawnees.” Down in Indian Territory, Gordon W. 
Lillie, a young government interpreter, was set to gathering a band 
of Pawnee Indians. And in the person of Captain A. H. Borgardus, 
* world’s champion pigeon shot, the show possessed a star attraction. 

This was the best open-air show ever seen, said the Hartford 
Courant later in the season. It set the pattern for all later Wild 
West shows: 


Thunder of hoofs, clank of spurs, rattle of pistols, swish of lariat and 
crack of rifles, glint of shattered glass balls, odor of gunpowder and 
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cattle, made it authentic and amazing. It began with a bareback pony 
race between Indians and went on to its climax with a “grand realistic 
battle scene depicting the capture, torture and death of a scout by 
the savages, the revenge, recapture of the dead body and victory of 
the cowboys and government scouts.” Cowboys rode the bucking 
broncs, roped and tied the Texas steers, lassoed and rode the wild 
bison. A fleet-footed Indian ran a race with a mounted rival. The 
pony express rider dashed in, changed his mochilla to a fresh mount 
and dashed off again. The “startling and soul-stirring attack on the 
Deadwood mail coach” ended in a rescue led by Cody and Carver. 
Bogardus shot clay pigeons. 


The show was stirring and authentic. But it needed a business 
manager. In the affairs of management Carver was only a weak 
replica of Cody. Salsbury thought him a faker and refused to have 
anything to do with a combination which included him. So Cody 
and Carver flipped coins for the common property and split partner- 
ship. The break left the way open for the development of Cody’s 
show to its full splendor. 

It was Nate Salsbury who brought the Wild West show to the 
peak of its development. “Versatile, inventive, hustling, devoted to 
his business, courageous in adversity and shrewd in_ prosperity,” 
Salsbury has received from Cody’s biographer Richard Walsh full 
credit for his share in a perfect partnership. Modest in temperament, 
Salsbury was content to work his will through the symbolic figure he 
had from the first visualized in Buffalo Bill.* 

Salsbury was as firmly set against any “circusing” as he was 
against the loose discipline that had proved so disastrous to the show 
during its first season. The new features that were added were 
authentic. John Nelson, an old guide who had married an Ogallala 
wife, traveled with the show accompanied by his wife and several of 
their six papooses. Bracketed with Frank North was the Honorable 
David L. Payne, “Old Oxheart,” the Cimarron scout, whose struggles 


*For this interpretation the author makes special acknowledgment to The Making 
of Buffalo Bill (by Richard J. Walsh in collaboration with Milton S. Salsbury, Bobbs- 
Merrill Company, Indianapolis, 1928), which complements other memoirs of the 
various Wild West showmen with the information contained in scrapbooks and other 
records kept by the elder Salsbury during his twenty years of association with Cody. 
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to get Oklahoma opened to white settlement furnished an interesting 
story for the program. 

Under Cody the show had tended to be top-heavy with shooting. 
Salsbury’s primary interest in equestrianism provided a wholesome 
counterpoise to this display of marksmanship. It gave the show enough 
riding to provide a background of primitive vitality. More than any- 
thing else this set the quality of the show. American in essence, it 
won shrewd praise from Barnum. “The virtue of the show,” he said, 
“was that it did not need spangles, being of itself all life and move- 
ment, the effect of which was easily grasped by everybody.” 

It was no easy triumph to which “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West” pro- 
gressed. But victory came swiftly after disaster. In these momen- 
tous years, the greatest stars of Wild West history were added to the 
personnel. Cody’s foster-son, Johnny Baker, was “hitting balls like an 
old-timer.” Annie Oakley, “Little Miss Sure Shot”—whom Sitting 
Bull adopted to replace the daughter he had lost, and whom many 
a gray-haired man remembers as his first, hopeless love—joined the 
show as the first white woman on the lot. Late in 1885 Sitting Bull 
himself was a feature of the Indian camp. 

Success followed success. In five months of that year the show 
played to a million persons and made profits of one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

Mark Twain expressed the popular enthusiasm in a letter written 
to Cody: 


I have now seen your Wild West show for two days in succession and 
have enjoyed it thoroughly. It brought vividly back the breezy, 
wild life of the great plains and the Rocky Mountains, and stirred me 
like a war song. Down to its smallest details, the show is genuine— 
cowboys, vaqueros, Indians, stage-coach, costumes and all; it is wholly 
free from sham and insincerity and the effects it produced upon me 
. by its spectacles were identical with those wrought upon me a long 
time ago by the same spectacles on the frontier. . . . It is often said 
on the other side of the water that none of the exhibitions which we 
send to England are purely and distinctively American. If you will 
take the Wild West show over there you can remove that reproach. 


The triumphs of the European tours in 1887, when Cody gave 
four kings and the Prince of Wales a ride in the old Deadwood Coach, 
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and again in 1892, when he gave a command performance at Windsor 
Castle, provided ample justification of this statement of faith. In its 
unspoiled form the Wild West show was both a history and a symbol. 

The very success of the enterprise, however, nurtured the germs 
of its eventual decay. Shoddy imitations of the real Wild West 
which soon sprang up did much to work the ruin of the entertainment 
as a type. The year Salsbury united with Cody to put “Buffalo Bill’s 
Wild West” on tour, the new amusement venture proved itself already 
established as a distinct kind of entertainment. That spring two Wild 
West shows took the road. One was Cody’s. The other was the first 
of many imitators. Carver, Cody’s partner in the old “Wild West, 
Rocky Mountain and Prairie Exhibition,” had promptly organized a 
show of his own with Captain Jack Crawford as chief attraction. The 
lack of originality that carnival men confess still harms their business 
showed from the first in this amusement enterprise. The fact that 
in the luck of the toss Cody had won the Deadwood Coach did not 
prevent Carver from advertising a Deadwood Coach in his show. 
By 1893, when the first of the “Buckskin Bill’s Wild West” shows 
started tour at Punxsutawney, Pennsylvania, there were many rivals 
on the road—most of them poor ones. 

Unperturbed by the competition of imitators, Cody and Salsbury 
added new features and kept their stands crowded. The show was 
never good enough for the quiet little business manager. In Sals- 
bury’s very inventiveness, however, lay the most subtle danger that 
the Wild West was to face. Salsbury’s ideal was to keep the show 
authentic. But he had never been committed to the Wild West idea 
as had Cody. He felt the strength of the show lay in adding enough 
novelties each season to draw repeaters in attendance. Once more an 
obtuse showmanship stood ready to kill the goose that laid the golden 
egg. “It is my intention,” said Salsbury, “to keep on enlarging Buf- 
falo Bill’s Wild West until we include in our performance a glimpse 
of every variety of wild life.” 

Already the riotous abandon of the original frontier events had 
been considerably cribbed by Steele MacKaye’s imaginative attempt 
to confine them within the framework of dramatic pageantry. Mac- 
Kaye’s Drama of Civilization made the cowboys into actors; it cut 
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the show off from the reality of their past. Slowly the fruition of 
Salsbury’s ideas reduced the American element to but a minor part 
in the program. By 1892 the performance was no longer simply an 
exhibition of primitive and pioneer life in the New World. Rough 
riding, trick riding, and racing received more emphasis than the famil- 
iar shooting acts. Riders from many parts of the world were brought 
together for contrast with the American Indians, cowboys, and vaqueros 
—a change in the show signalized in ‘its new subtitle, “Congress of 
Rough Riders of the World.” The horsemanship was superb and the 
Cavalry Maze a brilliant spectacle. But with these additions the old 
Wild West was already on its way out. 

Another great change occurred in Wild West policy at the end of 
the season of 1894, when Nate Salsbury was stricken with an illness 
that made it necessary for him to turn over the active management 
to someone else. 

Salsbury made a contract with James A. Bailey, “Little Napoleon 
of the Show Business,” active manager of the Barnum-Bailey circus 
combination. Still the show continued to enlarge its bill. The sub- 
titles tell the story. In 1897 “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West” was billed as 
“An Ethnological, Anthropological and Entymological Congress— 
Greatest since Adam.” And now for the first time the show was 
booked on the road for one-day stands. Circumstances were forcing 
the partners into “circusing” it. Under the influence of the men who 
directed the tour there were now sideshows on the lot. Snake- 
charmers, sword-swallowers, fire-eaters, midgets and boy giants, glass- 
blowers, mind readers, jugglers, and Japanese magicians accompanied 
cowboys and cavalrymen. 

Salsbury died in 1902 and Bailey in 1906. After four years of 
being dragged around Europe with the Bearded Venus and the Human 

Ostrich, Cody came home. Since Salsbury’s death he had lost caste. 
’ The American scout once honored by Queen Victoria was now only 
a broken-down showman. 

Cody always maintained he had been sent to Europe against his 
will, to keep his show from competing with Bailey’s circus interests. 
Now he set out to keep the Wild West going. Burke was his press 
agent, Johnny Baker his arena manager. In the spring of 1907, sixty- 
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one years of age but still with his foot in the stirrup, the old scout 
opened his show once more at Madison Square Garden. 

During that season, Walsh has said, the show suffered all the 
misfortunes that befall the outdoor showman: 


Men were always getting hurt. The one-day stands became a per- 
manent nightmare. Wheedling and brow-beating railway officials to 
get the special train through to the next town in time. Jolting over 
bad tracks night after night. Switching off on a siding at hot noon- 
time, unloading the horses on picket line, feeding men and stock and 
loading again to complete the run. Setting up the big top in gales, 
when for minutes at a time great sheets of canvas would be in the air, 
snapping angrily. Finding towns stripped of cash by circuses traveling 
a few days ahead, or whole sections depressed by crop failures. And 
over and over again, rain, malevolent rain, to drench the outfit, turn 
the lot into a swamp and drive away the audiences to boot. 


The original character of the show had been destroyed. Dozens of 
so-called Wild West shows were on the road. And now there was a 
new rival to threaten every “flesh attraction”—the motion picture. 

Cody himself had helped develop the great new amusement that 
was beginning to make business difficult for all outdoor, traveling 
showmen. He and Annie Oakley had been two of the first actors 
to appear before the motion-picture camera. Now the carnivals which 
had taken The Great Train Robbery to the provinces were beginning 
to suffer from the competition of stationary “store-shows” in which 
successive story-pictures were shown. In 1905 Biograph invented the 
“chase pattern” which was to prove itself so peculiarly adapted to 
native material. Soon the “Westerns” of the movies were to make 
the Wild West show an outmoded method of presenting its own 
historic subject-matter. 


IV 


Of all the shows inspired by Buffalo Bill’s original venture, 
“Pawnee Bill’s Great Far East” and “The 101 Ranch Wild West” 
are the only ones that ever ranked in reputation and good will with 
their famous prototype. Both were fostered in Oklahoma. Only 
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Pawnee Bill’s Far East had a figurehead that could compare in any 
way with the old Fifth Cavalry scout. 

Gordon W. Lillie’s part in opening Oklahoma had made him a 
nationally significant figure. On the twenty-second of April, 1889, 
occurred the most dramatic peopling of a new land that the world 
has ever known. Like Moses, Captain David L. Payne had not 
lived to enter the Promised Land with his people. It was Lillie 
who led the Payne Boomers across the line on that historic day. At 
high noon a lieutenant of the Fifth Cavalry fired his revolver as signal 
that the race for land was on. The sound of that shot was answered 
by a shout that sounded like the roar of a mighty storm breaking in 
the air. Four days before, Lillie had moved his colony of four thou- 
sand homeseekers across the Cherokee Strip to the west bank of Big 
Turkey Creek. Now the Payne colonists with one grand rush bore 
south over the old Chisholm and Fort Dodge Trail with all the speed 
their teams could muster. At their head rode Pawnee Bill, on his 
twelve-mile racing mare, Bonny Bird. He made the twenty miles 
in sixty-five minutes. At the mouth of Turkey Creek he located his 
townsite. 

It was this feat, written up in Eastern papers under the heading 
“Flow Pawnee Bill Rode In,” that gave Gordon W. Lillie the national 
publicity he capitalized in his show business. He had won his name 
of Pawnee Bill as teacher of the Pawnee Indians in the Indian Terri- 
tory; and as government interpreter, frontier detective, and guide he 
possessed some of the background that made Buffalo Bill the embodi- 
ment of every man’s romantic dream. Already Lillie had had show 
experience, both with Buffalo Bill’s organization and as one of its im- 
itators. In 1888 he had bought a few buffalo from Buffalo Jones of 
Garden City, Kansas. Shortly thereafter he headed East with a Wild 
West show. With much enthusiasm and little money, he had fought 
* his way from town to town, often but one jump ahead of the sheriff. 

Then Lillie found himself facis:z his old leader in tense rivalry. 

Against him, from his first appearance, the Salsbury-Cody aggre- 
gation had used every weapon known in the bitter warfare of outdoor 
showmen. Fresh from its first European triumphs and with a bigger 
and better show than ever before, “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West” was 
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out to crush everything in its path. Ruthless in its policy of throttling 
competition, it seemed all-powerful. Only Pawnee Bill was able to 
put up a good fight, and even he was able only once to fight on any- 
thing like equal terms. 

Time after time Lillie booked his struggling aggregation into a 
town only to find his posters blanketed by advertisements announcing 
a performance of “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West” on the same date. 
Patrons would stream to the Salsbury-Cody show, leaving Lillie look- 
ing at empty benches. When the Pawnee Bill show reached Pitts- 
burgh, an attachment for several thousand dollars struck what seemed 
to be the final blow. 

At that moment, however, fate took a hand in th- struggle. Frank 
Butler, husband of Annie Oakley, happened to see a notice of the 
attachment. 

Things were in a bad way for the Butlers. Annie Oakley had left 
the Buffalo Bill show on its tour abroad in order to give private exhi- 
bitions. When she returned to America she had signed a contract with 
a newly formed Wild West company at a salary larger than any she 
had yet drawn. When she reported for rehearsals, however, she found 
that all was not well. The backer of the show was a multi-millionaire 
who knew nothing of the West or of the Wild West show business. 
The men to whom he had entrusted the management of his show were 
only pseudo-cowboys. “It’s no go, Missy,” said Butler to Annie. “We 
can’t afford to be connected with a failure.” Hastily they tried to 
break their contract. It was useless. Then Butler’s eye caught the 
headline in a newspaper: “Pawnee Bill Show Stranded in Pittsburgh.” 
At his suggestion the millionaire backer jumped on a train and made 
Lillie a proposition to join them in their opening at Staten Island 
the next week. 

This unpremeditated partnership made possible the first real op- 
position to the Buffalo Bill show. From billboards, from roadway 
signs, from the walls of barns, from every other conceivable place 
thundered the fighting announcement of the Salsbury-Cody organiza- 
tion: “Wait for the Big Show! Buffalo Bill is Coming!” In one 
week Pawnee Bill, Frank Butler, and Annie Oakley whipped together 
their odd assortment of two sets of Indians, two sets of horses, two 
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sets of cowboys—part real, part as unreal as an imitation Stetson. 
The new show opened on time. Annie Oakley displayed the cups 
and medals that had been given to her in America and Europe. 
She performed on horseback, on foot, and at press-agent stunts. The 
show prospered. But after this one experience in fighting Buffalo 
Bill, Annie Oakley was glad to go back to the Salsbury-Cody show, 
and Pawnee Bill went down to lead the Boomers into Oklahoma. 

Lillie’s second attempt at the entertainment business was to fur- 
nish the nucleus for the organization that finally merged with Cody’s 
in the show known as “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Pawnee Bill’s 
Great Far East.” At first the show was a crude affair. Reverses 
greeted it at every step. “I?ll stick to it or bust,” Lillie said. He did 
both. “All I had to eat for three days was an apple,” his brother long 
after confided to a friend. Just as luck began to turn there came an 
offer too tempting to resist. A World’s Fair was being held at Ant- 
werp. Nations from every continent were to be represented. Sals- 
bury and Cody were reported to have cleaned up a million dollars at 
the Chicago World’s Fair in 1894. “This is just the place for your 
Wild West,” Lillie was told. 

But when the Antwerp exposition closed, Lillie had only enough 
money to secure passage home, leaving animals and equipment where 
they stood. Pawnee Bill was in debt five hundred thousand dollars. 
But he had a new idea. Audaciously he asked his American creditors 
to lend him a hundred thousand more. The money was invested in 
stock for a “Far East show.” With it Lillie made good. As “Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West” show went down, the “Great Far East” went up. 
At last there came a time when Lillie was approached by the executor 
of the estate that owned the Cody show. 

Moneyless, in debt, the small interest he held in the show already 
. mortgaged, the millions that had passed through his hands all spent, 
given away, or lost in bad investments, Cody welcomed partnership 
with the man he had combated. Now the old Wild West was once 
more diluted. “The Occident meets the Orient in Gorgeous Pagean- 
try, Pomp and Procession. The Red Men of two hemispheres ride 
side by side and many nations contribute Man and Beast to a Triumphal 
March of the Ethnological Congress.” At last the circus had conquered 
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completely. The picture of pioneer America was yet further diminished, 
this time to make room for trained elephants, Hindu fakirs, Austra- 
lian boomerang-throwers, Singhalese stick-dancers, and Japanese 
equilibrists. The day was fast approaching when Wild West show 
programs would present a sad, formless mixture of Zouaves, Cos- 
sacks, clowns, high-jumping horses, elephants, chariot-races, steer 
riding, bull fights, buffalo hunts, pony-express riding, bulldogging, 
stage-coach hold-ups, shooting acts, horse-thieving, trick roping, Indian 
dances, bronc riding, covered wagons, and Roman high-jumps over 
automobiles—something neither circus nor rodeo, but a hybrid lack- 
ing completely the grand illusion of the one and the swift bold unity 
of the other. 

The first joint season of “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West” and “Pawnee 
Bill’s Great Far East,” which opened at Madison Square Garden in 
1909, was disappointing. Few outdoor showmen realized as early as 
this what deadly competition the motion-picture machine presented 
in the field of provincial entertainment. Cody prevailed on Lillie 
to put more money into the show. An inspiration had struck him. He 
wanted to go out with the finest spectacle he had ever had, beginning 
a long and brilliant tour of farewell that would take him to every 
corner of the country without doubling on his track or appearing 
twice in any one place. 

“On my honor as Buffalo Bill, my present visit will positively be 
my last hail and farewell in the saddle to you all.” So he began the 
tour of 1910. The public took him at his word and gave him a great 
season. It was the last glory that he or the Wild West knew. 

The performance ends. Ten thousand people rise to their feet. 
Men, women, and children stand upon seats and railings: hats in 
hand; umbrellas and canes waving; ten thousand voices hoarse from 
cheering; a hundred spotlights darting here and there till they con- 
centrate on the old scout. Handsome as ever, though his hair is thin 
and his face is lined, still sitting his horse as though he were one with 
it, Buffalo Bill is saying goodbye to the people who have loved him 
for thirty years. Silence spreads over the great assembly. The old 
scout’s horse backs to the end of the arena and kneels before a huge 
block of sculpture depicting an Indian camp. Through the base of 
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the sculpture flash lights spelling the word Farewell. ‘“Goodbve, 
Buffalo Bill, goodbye!” The crowd stirs again, to cheer once more the 
greatest popular hero they have ever known. 

The takings were a million, the profits more than four hundred 
thousand dollars. But it was not Buffalo Bill’s last tour. It could 
not be. 

Once more Cody lost caste. ‘Those farewells acted as a boom- 
erang,” he said. The season of 1911 was not so profitable. Yet he still 
had to go on. And in 1912 profits dropped to one hundred thousand. 

Then, needing money, Cody made the contract that ruined him 
and brought his Wild West show to an end. Tammen and Bonfils, 
Denver publishers and owners of the Sells-Floto Circus, “accommo- 
dated” the old scout. Cody gave the property of the show as collateral 
on a note for twenty thousand dollars. Worse than that, in his need 
he signed an agreement that a year hence he would leave the show that 
bore his name and travel with the Sells-Floto organization. 

It was a fatal agreement. For one hundred successive stands in 
1913 “Buffalo Bill’s Wild West and Pawnee Bill’s Great Far East” 
lost money. In every village now the outdoor showman’s bold new 
rival flaunted its silver screen. The Frankenstein’s monster that 
Buffalo Bill once had patronized and helped to develop by acting for 
it had now attained its awkward, unintelligent strength. “The show 
business isn’t what it used to be,” said Cody. Lillie agreed with him. 

Cody’s note for twenty thousand was overdue. His partner had 
plenty of money; but no one realized more clearly than Lillie that 
Buffalo Bill had always been the whole Wild West. Knowing that 
at any rate he must lose Cody the next year to another show, Paw- 
nee Bill decided it was time to leave the business and retire to other 
pursuits. 

, When the show arrived at Denver in July the sheriff’s men came 

on the lot. The news that Buffalo Bill’s Wild West was closed 
flashed throughout the astonished nation. Cody was not even able 
to save the few thousand dollars needed to pay his people. From now 
on he too was to be a hired employee. The equipment of his show was 
sold at auction. Under the cruel taps of an auctioneer’s hammer the 
original Wild West show went its way. 
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V 


The names of tae three Miller brothers will go down in entertain- 
ment history, says Gordon W. Lillie, as the only showmen who ever 
built up a big-city show and made it go from the start. 

~ All other showmen built their shows up from small beginnings by 
years of hard work, trials, and tribulations. But when the “101 
Ranch Wild West” opened in Oklahoma City a few years after the 
closing of the Cody-Lillie show it had a cash capital of three hundred 
thousand dollars. Behind the show were the resources of the finest 
ranch in Oklahoma and of two oil gushers doing better than nine 
hundred barrels a day at a time when oil was selling at three dollars 
a barrel. 

“Brother Joe has the show bug,” George Miller once said to Paw- 
nee Bill. “I guess Zack and I are going to have to throw in with him 
and let him go into it in a big way.” 

When the last of the big Wild West shows opened it won the 
interest of the nation. Talent and stock were the best available. Cow- 
boys, Indians, saddle and draft horses, buffalo and elephants made a 
thirty-car show that was booked to play all the large Eastern cities. 
But the great days of the Wild West business were past; the 101 Ranch 
show was only the best of a type already in decay. 

From its beginning the show faced the opposition and the handi- 
caps that had spelled defeat for its big predecessors. It had a few 
spectacular seasons. But the fact that one of these featured the 
heavyweight Jess Willard—to whom the management paid more 
than a hundred thousand dollars—only emphasizes the point that 
the Ranch show was always an example of a declining institution. 
Only in those happy days of 1916 when the show featured Buffalo 
Bill in his last public appearances did the enterprise have a headliner 
worthy of the name it bore. 

In these latter years the show experienced many of the tribulations 
that it had escaped in the beginning. A new rival had entered the 
field, a rival even more potent than the movie in killing attendance 
at Wild West shows. 

During the World War the Miller brothers had turned the re- 
sources of their ranch to furnishing horses and mules for the Allies. 
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In 1925, when they came back to the amusement business, the Fron- 
tier Days entertainments of the West already had almost filled the 
place once held by the traveling Wild West show. The spectacular 
rodeo held at Wembly, England, in 1924 had made international 
history. Now the greatest cowboys in the world competed annually at 
Pendleton, Calgary, and Madison Square Garden. The automobile 
had set the world on wheels. More and more the audience traveled 
to the show. With the development of good roads, the people of 
America sought their bronc-riding and bull-dogging in stampedes and 
round-ups held on the ranches of the West. 

Then misfortune struck the Miller family. In 1927 Joe Miller, 
eldest brother and long-time manager of.the show, was killed by 
monoxide poisoning. “I’m no showman,” said George Miller. 
“Watch me give this show a good selling.” But times were already 
tightening up. Miller’s best chance for a sale was lost when he re- 
fused to allow the ranch name to go with the show to the corporation 
that had absorbed the Buffalo Bill organization. 

In 1929 George Miller was killed in an automobile accident. 
Zack Miller, only surviving son of the cattleman who had founded 
the ranch, now faced the fight that others had met before him. 

“Nothing but the complete slaughter of all the principals associ- 
ated with a show and the total annihilation of all its property can 
cause a show to suspend”: thus the 1929 program of the “101 Ranch 
Wild West” sounded its challenge to hard luck. Once more when 
spring broke along Southwestern creeks the show took to the road, 
setting its canvas along the highways of the nation, using the tradi- 
tional big top of sunny sky, and featuring rodeo and motion-picture 
stars in Wild West and after-show. 

That year Tom Mix, the actor, was alleged to have signed a con- 
tract with the Ranch show. He went out, however, with the Wild 
West’s old circus enemy, Sells-Floto. Buffalo Bill’s fight with Tammen 
and Bonfils was being repeated. In February, 1931, Zack Miller 
won a ninety-thousand-dollar suit against the actor for breach of con- 
tract. But he had pending against himself a suit for two hundred thou- 
sand dollars for inducing Jack Hoxie to join his show when Mix had 
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failed him. Creditors closed in, asking that a receiver be appointed for 
the ranch. 

The show itself that last year was experiencing all the historic dis- 
couragements of the showman. Competitors, it was alleged, had been 
guilty of more than usual bad practice. The show had been on the 
road only two days when a man attending the night performance in 
Tulsa was struck by a bullet—his claim that the bullet was from the 
gun of a performer was voiced in a suit against Miller and the show for 
eighty thousand dollars damages. Crowds were small. Depression was 
everywhere. Rainy weather dogged the show from the time it took 
the road in April. For weeks of hot weather during the summer 
another Wild West show played day and date with it through the 
state of Pennsylvania. Some of the showfolk deserted the lot for the 
other organization. When this show opened in Lancaster on Tuesday 
for a five-day engagement, the “101 Ranch Wild West” canceled its 
Saturday date for the same town and jumped to Washington ahead of 
the enemy. That was its last heroic stand. 

Weeks later, when the 101 Ranch show finally reached its home 
quarters at Marland, Oklahoma, the “disloyal employees” who had 
caused its last tribulations were given two meals and told to beat it. 
At the Ranch White House, Zack T. Miller told reporters that the 
show would be leased, sold, or dropped. A show tradition had been 
broken. 

In the show world, however, the influence of the original Wild 
West still lingers on. For years carnival midways and circus side- 
shows will boast their “Wild West show.” No one who knows the 
idea back of the authentic American entertainment will regret the day 
when these imitators likewise pass on. In their use of the name, his- 
tory is distorted and an institution is maligned. 
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LARA Matthaei was a genuine Texan. On a visit to the state 
C in 1849, her German grandfather, Fritz Schlecht, from whom 

Clara seems to have inherited her aptitude for writing, had be- 
come intrigued by the vast expanse of prairie, the dense woods, the 
wealth of wild game—by the untamed spirit of the land, so different 
from his overcrowded, over-developed, over-civilized home country. 
Although at first he feared to bring his family, accustomed as they 
were to the modes of living and the conveniences of a German city, to 
the raw and uncertain conditions of young Texas, the account of his 
experiences and observations, Mein Ausflug nach Texas (My Ex- 
cursion to Texas), which was published shortly after his return to 
Germany, gives evidence of the hold Texas already had on him. 

For eight years Fritz Schlecht struggled against the temptation to 
emigrate. Then a decline in his business seemed to justify him in yield- 
ing to his great desire. Hurriedly he packed his belongings and set 
out for Texas, where he bought a tract of land near Bellville. After 
building a log house—a rather spacious and convenient one for pioneer 
days—he sent for his wife and little daughters. 

The Schlecht home soon became a gathering-place for the settlers 
round about who enjoyed discussion not only of their individual prob- 
_ lems but also of more general topics, political and social, American 
and European. Some, curious or interested, came to examine Mr. 
Schlecht’s unique and extensive collection of weapons. The literary- 
minded found great satisfaction in browsing about his library—small, 
no doubt, from a modern standpoint, but extensive enough for his 
time; and music lovers found the family always ready to contribute 
to a varied musical program or group singing of simple folk-melodies. 
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Bach, Beethoven, Schubert, and Schumann were familiar household 
possessions. 

How vital a place music held in the Schlecht family is made clear 
in an early poem by Clara Matthaei. The poem grows out of the fact 
that she had refused her most favored early suitor because he did not 
share her love of music: 


One gift which we possess at home, 
Music and song, he cannot give; 
And, lacking this, I cannot live. 


Clara seems to have inherited other traits as well from her grand- 
father: love of the open country, of hunting, of outdoor labor; a ro- 
mantic temperament; and the gift of self-expression. And like her 
grandfather, Clara loathed hypocrisy and affectation. Although she 
was born after his death and so never knew him in person, she held 
his memory in high esteem. Only a few years ago she republished 
in Das Wochenblatt (Austin) Mr. Schlecht’s Mein Ausflug nach 
Texas, adding a biographical introduction in which she expresses her 
appreciation of her grandfather’s character. Clara also pays tribute 
to her grandmother Schlecht: 


If I say ... that I honor my grandfather, I must now add that I 
marvel at my grandmother. Brought up in a tranquil, bourgeois en- 
vironment, suddenly uprooted—separated from brothers and friends 
never to meet again—|she came] into a strange, wild land, to a thou- 
sand discomforts and hardships, even perils! And how she adapted 
herself to everything without a murmur, with sustained cheerfulness! 


Clara’s mother, the elder of the two Schlecht daughters, who be- 
came Mrs. Arnold Matthaei, seems to have been of different mold, 
timid and wavering, over-eager to be well regarded, very conven- 
tional, and in general quite incapable of understanding or respecting 
the strongly individual personality of her daughter. Although she 
was very tender-hearted and generous, and had many friends, Mrs. 
Matthaei had a horror of all things unpleasant or inharmonious; her 
foremost desire was to have everything run smoothly. 

Several years after the death of her first husband, Mrs. Matthaei 
married again, and subsequently lived much of the time in a northern 
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state while her children remained in Texas with their mother’s sister, 
Anna Schlecht. It seems that Clara did not have very much affection 
for either her mother or her stepfather. Her devotion was given to 
Aunt Anna, who early became a dominant factor in the child’s life. 
When Clara, years later, wrote of her grandfather that she had for 
him “the greatest sympathy, the most boundless admiration,” she 
added, “my aunt Anna excepted; and she . . . had inherited more of 
his mind and spirit than my mother.” Clara’s first novel, Wer bin 
ich? (Who Am I?), published in Leipzig in 1913, which deals with 
the unhappy relations between a mother and one of her daughters, 
while not literally autobiographical, nevertheless leads the reader to 
surmise somewhat analogous conditions in the author’s life. 

Clara Matthaei was not born in the original log house built by 
her grandfather Schlecht but in a more pretentious home, which, to- 
gether with a plot of land, the old gentleman had given to Clara’s 
mother as her dowry. Clara, born in 1884, was the youngest of the 
three Matthaei children. Her brother, who was educated at Har- 
vard, opened a law office in the home town, made a conventional 
marriage, and lived the conventional life of the small-town élite. 
Clara’s sister, who with Aunt Anna had been friend and tutor to the 
baby of the family, likewise made a conventional marriage. 

But Clara was different. And it was this difference which made 
her an author; for she learned early that she must not expect under- 
standing or sympathy from friends and acquaintances or from her 
own family. She soon began to pour out her thoughts on paper: her 
first attempt at such self-expression was made in verse when she was 
thirteen years of age. Like her grandfather and her aunt Anna, she 
was given to roaming about the country on horseback, with a gun 
ready for her protection or for hunting. Thus her thoughts and 
dreams had ample time to take shape; but, as her first verses tell us, 
. these were frequently far from comforting or satisfying. 

Clara was never sent to school. In this matter the aunt was prob- 
ably motivated, as later Clara herself was motivated with respect to 
her own children, by the feeling that a school environment left far 
more to be desired than did the home. Reading, writing, and other ele- 
mentary subjects Clara learned from her older sister. Once for a per- 
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iod of five months she received instruction three times a week at home 
from a tutor; but after her thirteenth birthday she received no formal 
education whatever. 

The fact that this lack of academic training was no handicap to 
Clara, that it was perhaps even fortunate, is doubtless due to the in- 
herent independence and inquisitiveness of her mind, as well as to the 
stimulating influence of the Schlecht home environment. About the 
first of these factors little can or need be said here: the reader need 
only glance into a few pages of any one of her literary productions. 
From what we know about Clara’s childhood in the Schlecht home, 
we can readily imagine how she must have spent her days. There 
were Grandfather Schlecht’s shelves of books—almost exclusively in 
German, of course. There were her grandfather’s relics, especially 
his rifles and numerous pieces of artistically engraved copper. There 
was riding and hunting. 

Yet while these occupations doubtless afforded interest and variety, 
they were inadequate to satisfy Clara’s zest for life and her ¢ «sire for 
satisfactory companionship. Separated from her mother mucn of the 
time, lacking daily association with school companions, the girl must 
have endured many lonely hours. When she was sixteen years old, 
her sister, whom Clara loved dearly, was married. Thereafter Clara 
had to depend almost entirely upon the companionship of her aunt, 
and, as she says, “had plenty of leisure to dwell alone with my 
thoughts.” 

There was, to be sure, no lack of opportunity for friendship. Aunt 
Anna was noted for her hospitality. The family was one of the most 
distinguished, socially and culturally, in Austin County. Clara Mat- 
thaei was an attractive, popular girl. But she was also sensitive and 
mentally alert to such a degree that there were few or none who could 
give her the kind of love and friendship her mind and spirit demanded. 
Her frustrated longing for companionship finds passionate expression 
in Wer bin ich?—the novel already referred to, written in her twenties. 

In 1909 Clara Matthaei’s mother died, leaving to Clara the old 
homestead and the land on which she had now lived for twenty-five 
years. And in 1913 Clara made the acquaintance of Ascensién Pala- 
cios, a young Mexican who had left his native land three years before 
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on account of the Madero Revolution. Since the young foreigner 
could speak no English, he was forced to earn his livelihood in Texas 
as a common day-laborer. 

At this time Clara Matthaei was nearly thirty years old. As has 
been indicated, her early poems and her youthful, partly autobio- 
graphical novel show that during her late teens and her twenties she 
had suffered no lack of suitors and proffers of matrimony. These 
writings also reveal the inner struggles which accompanied these 
proffers and resulted, until the arrival of her foreign suitor, in re- 
fusals. But to romantic Clara Matthaei, who hated the narrow con- 
ventionalism of her home town, such an exotic figure as Ascensién 
Palacios appealed strongly. Besides, he was very musical. In the 
space of scarcely half a year the young foreigner had completely won 
the young writer’s affection. 

Her marriage to Palacios on October 22, 1913, aroused conster- 
nation and disapprobation in all of Clara’s friends. It was, of course, 
in direct opposition to the wishes of her family—with the exception 
of Aunt Anna, who, in spite of, or perhaps because of, the storm which 
this marriage aroused, accepted the fait accompli with sympathetic 
understanding. The couple lived with Aunt Anna on the old 
Schlecht homestead. During their early married life they were so 
assiduously occupied with rehabilitating the farm, which had fallen 
into neglect during the years when there had been no man of the 
family in charge, that their social ostracism was of little concern to 
them. 

When acquaintances and relatives finally realized the indifference 
with which the Palacios couple met their fate, there was a gradual 
loosening of tension. The terrible prophecies which the unconven- 
tional matrimonial venture had called forth failed of realization. On 
the contrary, the couple seemed to be happy and prosperous. Mr. 
Palacios learned to speak English and German, and they read German 
literature together; Clara learned to speak Spanish. She adapted 
her cooking and the whole management of the household to her hus- 
band’s customs and tastes. He, in turn, learned to help celebrate 
Christmas, Easter, and birthdays in accordance with German tradition. 
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Mrs. Palacios found in addition that her husband brought into her 
home a sympathetic understanding of her literary endeavors. 

There were three children: Diego, born in 1914; Consuela, born 
in 1917; and Silvestre, born in 1921. “The children spoke three 
languages fluently. The family paid a great deal of attention to 
music, playing and singing Spanish songs, classical German composi- 
tions, and American folk-songs.” A letter written by Clara Palacios 
during these years reveals how active a life she was leading: 


I do all the sewing and washing; from January to May and again 
from September until early winter I operate a couple of incubators. In 
the winter we kill from four to six hogs; in the spring we plant a large 
garden, with which my husband helps me as much as his labor in the 
fields permits. I preserve vegetables and cook blackberry, plum and 
grape jelly in sufficient quantity to last through the year—for instance, 
some fifty pints of snap-beans, one hundred jars of tomatoes, and so on. 
Although Aunt Anna is going on seventy-seven years, she still helps 
me faithfully with the children and about the house. In spite of my 
work, there always remains a little time to ride Pegasus. 


Of the interval 1922-34 little can be said here. Too many of the 
misfortunes and hardships which filled the last years of Clara Mat- 
thaei’s life are intimately associated with the affairs of persons still 
living to withstand the light of the written or printed word. It may 
be said, however, that the path of matrimony did not continue smooth 
for her. About twelve years after his marriage to her, Ascensién 
Palacios suddenly disappeared from home. For some time he had 
acted in a manner which indicated that a sudden, unaccountable 
change had come over him. His disappearance was followed first by 
frantic searches on the part of his wife, and later by his spasmodic re- 
appearances in Bellville, which gave rise to acute domestic disturbances. 
After a short time, Mrs. Palacios was forced to divorce him. 

In the meantime a quiet young tenant on Mrs. Palacios’ farm 
had proved to be her most faithful friend, ceaseless and unobtrusively 
seeking to make life bearable for the unfortunate wife and mother. 
Francisco Reyes had come to Texas and to the Palacios home before 
the birth of Clara’s third child, whose godfather he became. His inten- 
tion had been to return to Mexico after a short visit, but instead he 
remained with the family year after year, motivated at first, no doubt, 
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by his friendship for Ascensién Palacios, and later by a realization of 
the needs of the deserted family. The character and personality of 
Francisco Reyes are dominant in the motivation of the action in two 
novels by Clara Matthaei, Biicher mit sieben Siegeln and its sequel, 
Der Compadre. The incident of the near-kidnaping of Clara’s 
daughter by some vengeful person and Francisco’s interference to pre- 
vent the crime is a striking case in point. 

Through many other trials, Reyes was Clara Palacios’ constant 
reliance. Finally, in 1929, they were married. The loss of their 
property, the pressure of local prejudice, and the prospect of more 
tolerable living conditions in Mexico—where Reyes owned a little 
property—finally persuaded the hapless family in 1930 to move to 
Aguas Calientes. There Clara Reyes spent the remaining years of 
her life. She died November 2, 1934. 

The emotions with which Mrs. Reyes undertook the removal to 
Mexico and her experiences during the journey form the subject of 
perhaps her best lyric, “Meines Lebens gliicklichste Zeit.”* In this 
poem, after recalling happy memories of her youth—the white lilac in 
the garden, the call of wild doves in the forest, horseback riding at twi- 


*The text of the poem follows: 
MEINES LEBENS GLUECKLICHSTE ZEIT 


Was war meines Lebens gliicklichste Zeit? 

Ich schaue zuriick, und schaue so weit.— 

War’s meine Kindheit, die weiche, milde? 

War’s meine Jugend, die schéne, wilde? 

War’s als ich im alten Blockhause spielte, 

Und nichts von Sorgen and Kummer fihlte? 

Der weisse Flieder baute mir Lauben, 

Im Walde riefen die wilden Tauben.— 

—Ach, heute noch bringt mir der weisse Flieder, 


Und der Taubenruf meine Kinderzeit wieder! 
Waren’s die Abende, golden und rot, 

Vom Sommer gestreichelt, vom Herbst durchloht, 
Wenn ich zu Pferde durchstreifte die Weite— 
Die dunkelnden Wilder, die dimmernde Heide? 
Oder war es Musik und Glinzen, 

Wenn die Jugend sich schaarte zu frohen Tanzen, 
In der alten Halle im Walde drin, 

Und ich die lachende K6nigin? 


Oder war’s in den reiferen Jahren, 
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light, music and dancing at night—and referring tersely to the recent 
luckless play of her “last trump card,” she rises to ecstatic triumph in 
the absoluteness of her poverty and her exile. For though she travels 
“friendless and homeless, exiled and banished, on wild paths through 
a foreign land,” she has the faith and love of a noble heart—her hus- 
band’s; and the shabby little car holds a priceless treasure, her children. 
She still owns a whole world, her world; and this is her happiest time. 


The literary productions of Clara Matthaei were published almost 
exclusively under one or the other of two pseudonyms, “Gertrud Hoff” 
and “Walther Gray.” Most of the poetry appeared under the former 
name and all the prose, with the exception of her first novel, Wer 
bin ich?, under the name “Walther Gray.” The consistency with which 





Da ich Freuden und Leiden des Weibes erfahren? 


Ach nein.—Das war nicht die gliicklichste Zeit! 
Selbst ein Kinderleid scheint oft ein grosses Leid. 
Die Jugend bringt uns viel triibe Stunden, 

Das frohe Lachen birgt tiefe Wunden. 

Die Frauenwiirde—ein Dornenkranz schwer! 

Und die Sorgen der Mutter, die wiegen noch mehr! 


Meine gliicklichste Zeit, froh, friedlich, und klar 
War, als ich heimlos geworden war. 

War, als auf ein einziges Kartenblatt 

Ich alles gesetzt—und verloren hatt’, 

Und doch gewonnen das Beste dabei; 

Eines edelen Herzens Liebe und Trev’. 

Und als, an meines Getreuen Seite 

Ich zog durch die pfadlose, wilde Weite. 
Durch steinige Thaler, und weite Wiisten, 

Und iiber Gebirge die Wolken kiissten. 


Das kleine Gefahrt—meine Welt hielt’s geborgen— 
Die Kinder und uns—was sollten wir sorgen? 
Hinter uns—nichts. Und vor uns das Leben 

Das neue Heimat uns sollte geben, 

Und mit uns die Liebe, die uns vereint, 

Ob auch die Welt uns zu trennen gemeint. 

Das bischen Gefahr? Das sollte uns necken? — 
Zusammen sterben, das hat keine Schrecken. 


Freundlos, heimlos. Geichtet, verbannt, 
Auf wilden Bahnen durch fremdes Land 
Uber Berge und Wiisten weit— 

Das war meines Lebens gliicklichste Zeit. 
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she employs the two names is not without further significance. The 
attentive reader will soon perceive that her writings actually seem to 
be the expression of two distinct personalities. In the work of “Gertrud 
Hoff” we have a delicate revelation of the feelings of an exceptionally 
sensitive personality. In contrast, both “Gray’s” personality and his 
treatment of subject-matter impress the reader with a certain lack of 
delicacy. “Gray” writes realistic, unpolished, often almost brutally 
frank accounts of life in Austin County, Texas. “Gertrud Hoff” is 
predominantly—though by no means exclusively—romantic, subjec- 
tive, introspective. ‘Walther Gray,” on the other hand, is almost— 
though again not altogether—the antithesis of “Hoff”: objective, 
realistic, satirical, humorous. “Hoff” is almost Icarian; “Gray” keeps 
his feet on the ground. The melodious, smooth verse of “Gertrud 
Hoff” beckons the reader to read and reread, to listen and feel. It 
frequently calls to mind the poetry of Heinrich Heine. But the 
masculine partner of the “Hoff”-“Gray” combination is not interested 
in euphonious effects; he is concerned too consistently with presenting 
life as it is. 

The dual personality of Clara Matthaei may be considered from 
another angle. As is so often the case, the more subjective, lyrical 
qualities are uppermost in her earlier work, while in her more mature 
work—after the World War—she became rather a keen observer of 
human affairs and social conditions. Where her youthful work had 
expressed a sense of melancholy, or her inner emotional struggles, or 
ecstatic hopes and fears, she now revealed an interest in the problems 
of family life, in social attitudes, in inter-racial relationships. Not that 
there was a sudden transition from poetry to matter-of-fact prose. 
After about 1915, it is true, Clara Matthaei was less prolific as a poet 
than in the Vineta Lieder years, and there was a corresponding increase 
in her prose writing. But her later poetry is all the more beautiful be- 
cause of its added dignity, restraint, broadness of sympathies, and depth 
of feeling. In her later years, Clara Matthaei’s writing became richer 
through the merging of fact and fancy, of realism and romance, of 
earth and ecstasy. 

A further paradox confronts the reader of the prose work: the 
paradox of a strict localism of setting combined with an exceptional 
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broadness and nonconformity of outlook. It has been pointed out that 
most of Clara Matthaei’s narrative prose deals with the life of Bell- 
ville and its immediate environs—the only world which the author 
knew at first hand. It was a small world, with all the provincialism, 
the narrow—yet understandable and hence not altogether reprehensi- 
ole—prejudices inevitably found in the smaller communities of Texas 
where tradition has become a guiding force. In such a world, where 
everyone lives everyone else’s life, Clara Matthaei lived, and expressed 
in her writings her own life. Her spirit could not fail to transcend 
the oppressive illiberalism of her milieu; yet physically and externally 
she could not help being affected by her surroundings. It would be 
interesting to consider what Clara Matthaei might have been had she 
found her physical and social environment more congenial. Would 
her irrepressible urge toward self-expression have produced works of 
enduring universality? Would she have benefited substantially from 
first-hand contact with the great world of human affairs? Even without 
such contact, she touches almost every aspect of human nature, of 
human thought and emotion—love, hate, religion; education, philoso- 
phy, science, psychology. Without formal or systematic study of any 
of the ruling ideas of human civilization, she gained a keen under- 
standing of their general significance in the world of men and women. 
But one cannot help feeling that her innate talents, freed from her 
spiritual isolation, from the narrow circle of prejudice which she 
transcended intellectuaily but not physically, from the necessity of 
defending her own unconventionality, from a physically burdensome 
routine, would have been able to achieve a better codrdinated grasp, 
a better organized interpretation of life. It is in magnitude of con- 
ception that Clara Matthaei is most noticeably deficient. 

The majority of her prose sketches, short stories, and novels have 
certain external features in common. They are written in the first 
person and were published under the pen-name “Walther Gray,” 
with the sub-caption, “Aus meinen Tagebuchblittern” (“From the 
Leaves of My Diary”). Their setting is Bellville and its surrounding 
country. This locality is given the names “Brooksville” and “Del 
Monte.” One or more persons from a definite group—notably the 
Tiegelmanns, the Rosses, and the Rothenbergs (obviously thinly 
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veiled pseudonyms of typical Bellville folk)—appear in each of the 
stories. Externally, therefore, these works would seem to be in the 
form of a narrative prose sequence. But in plot and theme, the stories 
are not treated as a unified series; with a few notable exceptions, each 
deals with an independent situation. 

Among the predominant qualities and characteristics of “Walther 
Gray’s” works is a strong vein of satire, usually having for its victims 
the people of “Brooksville.” Their formal, conscienceless piety, their 
dogmatic adherence to custom, their unquestioning acceptance of the 
status quo, their petty pride, their inexorable racial prejudices bear 
the brunt of “Gray’s” sallies. Humor—in quantity, at least, sur- 
passing what we should expect from the pen of a woman like Clara 
Matthaei—is abundantly provided in Der Compadre through the 
medium of the Mexican characters, Guadalupe Ramos, Domingo 
Mesa, and Eugenio Diaz. And although in this novel anecdotes and 
puns are repeatedly used to secure humorous effects, the writings of 
“Walther Gray” are characterized in general by humor of a less 
trivial nature. 

Humor, satire, and the language of the characters are closely 
interwoven. In her simple, skillful adaptation of dialogue to char- 
acter, Clara Matthaei closely approximates the methods of the natural- 
istic realist. By photographic presentation of personalities through 
conversations she reveals the foibles of her characters and the incon- 
gruities of her situations without effort, without artificiality, without 
a self-conscious attempt to be humorous or satirical. She exhibits 
‘unsurpassed skill in distinguishing the speech of various types of 
German-Texans and of Mexican-Texans. Nimrod Tiegelmann speaks 
precisely as a typical Austin County farmer of German extraction would 
speak. The excellence of this sort of transcription of dialect in Clara 
Matthaei’s writings can, of course, be fully appreciated only by the 
~ German-speaking student who is familiar with the language of de- 
scendants of German immigrants to Texas. 

Three of Clara Matthaei’s novels were published during her life- 
time. Wer bin ich? appeared in book form in Germany in 1913; 
Biicher mit sieben Siegeln appeared serially in a Texas newspaper 
(Das Wochenblatt) in 1923; its sequel, Der Compadre, likewise 
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appeared serially in 1924. All three novels are semi-autobiographi- 
cal. Wer bin ich? tells the story of an orphaned girl (the Clara 
Matthaei of Vineta Lieder years) who is trying to fathom her own 
enigmatic personality; the method employed is that of a romantic 
novel. Gladys Randolph, the heroine, seeks to analyze her emotional 
struggles by taking into account ancestral influences and inherited 
traits. The discovery of her mother’s diary provides her with the 
key to her own inner conflicts—conflicts chiefly between the difficult 
search for a steadfast faith in herself, on the one hand, and submission 
to the spell of transitory imaginary compensations, on the other. These 
conflicts are resolved, finally, through the influence of Anton Waracek. 

In Biicher mit sieben Siegeln and its sequel, Der Compadre, we 
recognize among the characters several persons intimately associated 
with Clara Matthaei in real life. “Walther Gray” himself is the author 
come to earth. Cassy Rothenberg Guzman is the author slightly 
idealized. Santiago, Esperanza, and Salvador are Clara Matthaei’s 
three children. Enrique Guzman’s German mother is Clara Matthaei’s 
Aunt Anna Schlecht. We may safely assume that the remaining 
characters are also drawn from actual life, although their counterparts 
are not definitely identifiable. 

The problem of the novel Der Compadre hinges upon the Mexi- 
can interpretation of the duties of a compadre, or, more exactly, of 
the correct attitude of a compadre toward the mother of the child for 
whom he is sponsor. Antonio Benavides, the hero of the story, has 
been called to be godfather to the child of friends, a Mexican father, 
Enrique Guzman, and a German-American mother, Cassy Guzman. 
The father dies, and the young godfather feels that his love for the 
widow, his comadre, is developing into passion. Although he realizes 
that in leaving the widow (who, he believes, returns his affection), 
he will cause her great grief and rob her of the only stay she has, the 
young Mexican disappears. He might surmount all other obstacles 
or break any other law in order to gain his beloved, but the law that 
governs the relationship between compadre and comadre raises an 
obstacle that cannot be overcome. The widow, knowing nothing of 
this unwritten moral law, grieves deeply over the apparent unfaithful- 
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ness of one on whom she had come to rely. Near the end of the story 
this seemingly hopeless situation is resolved. Walther Gray, a friend 
of the widow, finds the lost compadre. The discovery is then made 
that the priest who performed the christening ceremony is an impostor, 
a murderer. The conscientious compadre feels that his only obstacle 
is now removed—has, in fact, never really existed. Antonio then asks 
Cassy to marry him. 


Among Texas authors writing German prose, Clara Matthaei 
stands preéminent. While there are a few good novels and stories by 
other hands than hers, only one Texas writer, Hugo Mller, author 
of Aus Deutsch-Amerika (1894) and Grand Prairie (1909), has done 
enough creditable work to deserve mention beside her. As a poet, 
Clara Matthaei may also be said to share honors with one only, the 
pioneer Johannes C. N. Romberg, whose collected verse was published 
in Germany in 1900. 
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thrown into a turmoil by the efforts of Napoleon to remodel 

both State and Church to his dictatorial taste. As has fre- 
quently been the case in French politics, there was little distinction be- 
tween secular and ecclesiastical issues, and many churchmen were 
proscribed because of their unsatisfactory political views. 

It was in the parish of such a recalcitrant priest and in an atmosphere 
of religious persecution that Jean Odin was born. Various places and 
dates for his birth are given—a fact which suggests that confusion 
extended even to the parish registers; but according to the most 
credible of the authorities, the child was born in the little hamlet of 
Hauteville in the department of Loire on February 25, 1800. Of his 
antecedents not much is known. As far as one can surmise, they were 
honest, intensely religious peasants who, in their remote province, were 
sheltered from the impact of mundane affairs. Their comparative 
isolation, poverty, and lack of education furnish the background of the 
boy’s early life, constitute a subsoil for his strongly religious tendencies, 
and lend substance to the biographer’s remark that Jean was a model 
child. 

Jean’s youth included little that was calculated to make him 
frivolous. Very early in life he was sent out to herd his father’s 
sheep—a dangerous occupation, from a psychologist’s point of view, 
because of the solitude imposed on the growing child. In addition 
to his duties as a herder, the boy was placed at the age of seven under 
the charge of an old seminarian who taught him reading and writing, 


. T THE beginning of the nineteenth century, France had been 
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and who probably did not neglect to foster in his pupil a resentment 
of Napoleon’s interference in the religious affairs of their parish. 
This man must have exerted no little influence on Jean’s childhood, 
for in such a rural community the Church would be the only represen- 
tative of learning and the priest would assume the character of a sage. 

After two years the boy was sent to his great-uncle, an old curé, 
under whom he studied Latin and served as an altar-boy for three 
years. Upon the curé’s death the youth returned to his home, and 
at the age of thirteen was confirmed. It was at this time that the 
influences of his early life and the ecclesiastical environment of his 
adolescence found expression in action: Jean added “Marie” to his 
name and announced his vocation to the Church. 

First sent to school at Roanne, he soon transferred to the seminary 
at Verriéres, which was not only farther away from home, but less 
pleasant as a place to live. , 

The cause of the change, certainly not a matter of convenience, is 
uncertain: perhaps, since Odin’s anonymous biographer states that 
at this time the boy was no brilliant student, he flunked. Certainly 
the number of his transfers, though explicable on the grounds of 
advancement in ecclesiastical studies, suggests that he wasn’t doing 
so well as he might have done: L?Argentiére in 1818, Alix shortly 
after, and finally the Grand Seminary at Lyons. 

At about this point in his career, however, Odin began suddenly 
to improve in his scholastic standing and was even made a maitre de 
conférences in theology. Perhaps his preliminary training, poor and 
irregular, had given him an earlier handicap which by now he had 
overcome: or again it may have been that his rural background, his 
poverty, and his lack of savoir faire had made him somewhat diffident 
at first in recitation. What seems more probable is that failing to see 
* the connection between preliminary studies and his goal, he had put 
little effort into his early work, only to find on reaching advanced 
classes that he had an accumulation of energy immediately available 
for theological study. Thus, in spite of a severe illness, he finished at 
Lyons in 1821. Apparently about this time he decided to become 
a missionary. But although he must have known when he returned 
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home after his graduation that he would soon be leaving France, he 
avoided the subject altogether, and announced his intention to his 
parents only after his return to Lyons in 1822. 

In the same year he sailed for the United States without having 
made another visit to his home, probably because he feared his parents 
might protest his departure: they had kept a sister from entering 
a convent. From Paris he wrote them in the stilted language of a 
recent graduate, explaining his call as a missionary, the need in the 
new country, and the merit of the life. He announced his intention to 
pray for them. To his sister he was more explicit: “They number 
millions of idolaters and Protestants. Every day many of them die 
and sink into hell.” 

One can hardly say exactly what factors entered into Odin’s de- 
cision to become a missionary. In any church much merit is attached 
to sacrifice and suffering, of which missionary life represents the 
essence. In addition, there must be in any young and healthy man 
a spirit of adventure which differs only in its expression in missionaries, 
explorers, adventurers, and soldiers. The charm of distance and 
activity, of the unknown and the fearful is more than enough to draw 
a man like Odin away from a comfortable and unexciting rural parish. 

Leaving Paris and taking boat at Le Havre, Odin reached New 
Orleans in July of 1822, after a voyage of two months and three 
days. Things in Louisiana were distinctly not to his liking: the situation 
in New Orleans, in fact, was so bad that Bishop Dubourg had been 
forced to take refuge at St. Louis. “The worst parish in our diocese,” 
wrote Odin, “is a people of saints compared to the population f New 
Orleans.” The condition of the Negroes was appalling: “I’ve seen 
some that didn’t even know there is a God.” As the young seminarian 
saw the matter, the Southern grandees, when they refused to allow 
their slaves to attend church or receive religious instruction or to be 
married by a priest, might as well have been burning missionaries. 

From St. Louis, Odin went to the near-by St. Mary of the Earrens, 
or “The Barrens,” a community and seminary of the Congregation 
of the Mission of St. Vincent de Paul. Here, though he was still a 
subdeacon at his arrival, he became deacon within two months; and a 
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little later, desiring to become a religious priest, he joined the Con- 
gregation as a novice. In addition to being a deacon, professor of 
theology in the seminary, and novice in the Lazarists (as the members 
of the Congregation are familiarly called), he also became parish 
priest of the surrounding territory. 

The little community at the Barrens, according to Deuther’s life 
of John Timon, was not conducive to great achievement: 


It consisted of several small log houses. In the largest cabin, one 
story in height, was the university... The southwest corner was 
used for a tailor-shop, and the southeast for a shoemaker’s department. 
The refectory was a small adjoining log cabin, but whenever the rain 
fell very heavy, the seminarians often preferred to go to bed supperless. 


The students, Deuther wrote, studied Latin, philosophy, and theology, 
except when they had to work in the garden or cut wood. 

Odin, tormented by migraine and subject to frequent attacks of 
fever, had many duties outside the college. With the American, Timon, 
who arrived as a seminarian in 1823, he made long missionary jour- 
neys, on which he was often lost, hungry, or exposed to extremely un- 
favorable weather. During term, Odin served as provisional superior 
of the Lazarists, did most of the teaching and all of the confessing 
(for he was often the only priest at the Barrens), and in addition had 
parish duties which sometimes called him as far as twenty miles from 
home. In 1832, having become de jure superior of his order, Odin 
was called to a provincial council at Baltimore. There, because of his 
superior learning and exceptional grasp of theology, he was chosen 
as a representative to Rome to obtain rulings on lay participation in 
parish government, a vexed question at that time. He was also to 
secure in Europe such additional missionaries and moneys as he could. 

Passing through Lyons in 1833, Odin harangued the students, and 
then went to Paris for an assembly of Lazarists, who were threatening 
dissolution of the Barrens. Odin, perhaps wording his argument a 
little too sharply, replied to criticisms of the missionaries’ work in 
America by insisting the order had supplied them neither with men 
nor with money. The Lazarists in answer appointed Timon Visitor 
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of the province, a rank that placed him above Odin. Thereupon the 
ambassador betook himself to Rome, where, constantly impatient and 
uneasy, he sometimes wrote a little caustically of the hierarchy’s delay. 
Though he acquired six missionaries and seven thousand francs at 
Naples, he was no less eager to return to America. 

Back in Missouri in 1835, Odin found his work cut to parish 
ministry at Cape Girardeau. But whatever his disappointment, he 
worked with such spirit that by 1839 he could write he had found the 
town with one Catholic family and left it with a church of 120 mem- 
bers. In the same year recognition seemed on the way: it was rumored 
that he and Timon were to receive the purple. But Timon let it be 
known he would refuse and—apparently without any delay for word 
from Odin—the matter was dropped. 

In 1840, Timon, again preferred, was appointed Prefect Apostolic 
to Texas, and Odin, Vice-Prefect. In company with two young priests, 
Calvo and Estany, they departed for Texas. Leaving Estany at 
Victoria, the party went on to San Antonio, where they found Mexi- 
can priests living openly with their wives and frankly using their places 
as means of extortion. By offering to some of them the income from 
their places, in other cases by physical dispossession, and in one instance 
by imprisonment on a charge of treason against Texas, the two Lazar- 
ists, as Odin says, with fermeté et douceur, cleaned up San Antonio 
and left it in charge of Calvo, who was stationed at San Fernando. 
The Vice-Prefect’s summary was brief but expressive: “Hardly do 
any traces of Christianity survive in this country.” 

During most of the month of November, Odin made parochial 
trips which included Gonzales, Victoria, and near-by ranches and 
houses as well as towns. On November 30, in Austin, he writes, “I 
visited Mr. de Saligny, who invited me to his house”; and on the 
fifth of December, “A great dinner at Mr. de Saligny’s house, at which 
were present Gen’l. Sam Houston and many members of Congress.” 
On the same date, he bought some land in Austin to be used as a 
church site, and on the following days continued his efforts to secure 
subscriptions for the building of a church. Timon arrived shortly 
after Odin, bringing with him what has been described as a tacit 
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recognition of the independence of the Republic, although in fact noth- 
ing in the letter itself suggests the conclusion: 


To His Excellency the President of the Texian Republic 
Mosr Exce.ient Sir: 


As the Sacred Congregation for the Propagation of the Faith has 
had many proofs of the extraordinary kindness and benevolence shown 
by your Excellency, and by your illustrious Council, towards Christ’s 
worldly ministers, who from time to time were sent to bring the 
comforts of religion to the faithful of your country; hence I pray you 
to receive on behalf of the above-named sacred Congregation, great 
and many thanks. As you also know that, to provide for the spiritual 
wants of these Catholics, the same sacred Congregation has appointed 
a worthy ecclesiastic, John Timon, as Prefect Apostolic, or Pastor of 
that Catholic Church, and has associated with him other priests as co- 
laborers in the holy ministry; hence I also earnestly beseech your 
Excellency, with the goodness and power so eminent in you, to aid and 
protect the above-named prefect and those associated with him; and 
that you cause whatever property may belong to the church to be 
handed over to him, as the lawful pastor. And, although I feel 
greatly confident that, on account of his worth and virtues, he will 
be greatly useful to the republic over which you preside with so much 
glory, I so commend him to you, as that whatever benefits you may 
confer upon him, I and my eminent colleagues will consider as con- 
ferred upon us. Further, I profess myself as most devoted to you; 
and I most earnestly beseech God that He may long preserve and 
bless your Excellency, and enrich you with his heavenly gift. Most 
devotedly, your Excellency’s, 

J. Pu. Carv’t. Fransonius 


To this diplomatic epistle, David G. Burnet replied on December 
24 with as much illustriousness and serenity and benevolence as one 
could possibly desire. He told his Eminence and the sacred Congre- 
gation they might have everything that properly belonged to them, 
_ and concluded with a lecture on the nature of Justice. Apparently 
the ecclesiastics had made an excellent impression on the government 
at Austin, for two days before, according to Odin’s notebook, he had 
said prayers for the opening of the Senate—no doubt the correct ver- 
sion of the incident, since he himself was there and presumably knew 
what he did. His biographer, elaborating, states that Odin held 
Christmas mass in the Senate chamber, while Timon’s biographer, 
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quite as ready to enlarge the proportions of his own candidate for 
fame, states that Odin merely said a public mass in Austin for the 
first time on December 23. Maybe the Vice-Prefect did all these 
things. 

Soon after this successful termination of their business at Austin, 
Odin and Timon returned to Galveston, arriving there January 12. 
Within three days and before they had had time to recover from their 
encounters with “Comanches and Tonkamies,” whom they considered 
anthropophagous, they set out through South Texas on their first 
provincial or diocesan tour of inspection, a complete report of which 
is included in a letter from Odin to the Procurator-General of the 
Lazarists. On their route were Montgomery, Huntsville, Cincinnati, 
Crockett, Nacogdoches, and San Augustine; most of the way, says 
Odin’s biographer, they were up to their ears in mud. 

On April 9, 1841, they returned to Galveston, and shortly there- 
after Timon must have left Texas to Odin: Deuther says he left all 
his clean linen as well. Timon then continued to New Orleans, where 
he paid bills of ten thousand francs owed by Odin to one Benoit. 
Within two days after their return Odin sent to his superior at Paris 
a long letter which is printed in the Annals of the Propagation of 
the Faith, and which closes with this survey, the statistics of which 
are also contained in Odin’s diary: 


Notwithstanding the devastations to which this country is a prey, 
heaven has already begun to bless our humble efforts. From the Ist 
of August, 1840, to the Ist of March, 1841, we have heard nine 
hundred and eleven confessions, and administered the sacrament of 
baptism two hundred and eighty-one times; there have been four 
hundred and seventy-eight communions. The interest of religion 
would require that we build at once six chapels at least, in the most 
important parts of the republic; but where shall we find the funds? 
We are without means and the people are poor. During my journeys, 
I pass some of the nights in the woods in the open air; I dress my 
food myself, and still my traveling expenses are considerable. We 
should also have schools at San Antonio and Galveston, but who will 
pay the first cost? We have no lodging, and are obliged to ask 
hospitality of the Catholics and often even of the Protestants. . . . it 
is here that one really learns the life of a missionary. I thought I 
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had already passed a long apprenticeship; but since my arrival in 
Texas, I have perceived that I was not yet initiated. 


Two days after this report, Odin embarked for New Orleans. If 
he knew in advance why he was going, the diary contains no hint. 
When he arrived on April 16, his reception was a scolding from the 
Bishop for appearing in stained and ragged clothing. In fact, Odin 
was sent away and told not to reappear until his habiliments were 
more proper. When on his return the Bishop handed him Bulls 
appointing him Bishop of Claudiopolis and Coadjutator of Detroit, 
Odin was “so much frightened that I could hardly read thera.” The 
Bishop had had his little jest and an opportunity to give Odin a new 
suit. 

As for Odin himself, he made no further entry in his diary until 
April 22, when he notes that he set out for the Barrens. It is known, 
however, that he refused to accept the Bulls until he might have an 
opportunity to discuss them with Timon. Arriving at the Barrens, 
Odin at once went into conference with his former student, who, 
after praying for guidance, informed Odin that he considered his 
services more necessary in Texas than in Detroit. Odin obediently 
returned the Bulls, but Timon wrote to the Vatican recommending 
his appointment as Vicar Apostolic and Bishop in partibus infidelium. 
Within a short time, Timon himself received a Coadjutatorship. 

Until the first of June Odin remained in and about St. Louis, but 
with: the onset of summer he felt the necessity of returning to his 
duties. After arriving in Galveston and setting that place to rights, 
he started out upon another tour of inspection, but on August 8 he 
notes that he fell ill with a bilious fever and vomiting that incapaci- 
tated him until the twenty-fifth. Recovering, he continued his jour- 
ney through his regular ports of call to San Antonio, where he 
* lingered until November repairing a church that had been nearly 
destroyed during the war—probably the chapel of San Juan. 

About the end of the year he returned to Galveston, where a 
“new church of St. Mary—it has cost $200” was in process of com- 
pletion, and to Houston, where at the beginning of the new year, 1842, 
he was bargaining for planks also intended for the building of a 
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church. At about the same time he was writing his second general 
report to his order: 


I have as yet no fixed abode in Texas; going from cabin to cabin, 
I employ every moment in catechizing, giving instructions, or adminis- 
tering the sacraments. At length I have returned to Galveston, where 
a little room has been lent me, and I take advantage of this momen- 
tary halt to speak to you concerning our new mission. 

My intention was to spend the summer in Galveston; but after 
three weeks . . . it was announced to me that the house which has served 
me as 2 chapel was going to be occupied by a family newly arrived 
in the country. Not knowing where to set up my portable altar, having 
carried it painfully from garret to garret, I thought that, whilst 
awaiting the completing of the little church that I had just com- 
menced, my time would be more usefully spent in visiting the Catho- 
lics scattered on both sides of me. I set out, then, for Houston. 

It was the period when the fever shows itself in this city; all those 
who were attacked with it hastened to be reconciled with God, and 
many others presented themselves at the tribunal of penance and at the 
holy table. However, at the end of a fortnight the apartment in which 
I was used to assemble the faithful was converted into an ale- 
house, and I was obliged to think of proceeding further. . . [He de- 
scribes his own illness noted above. | 

As soon as I was again a little convalescent, I attended again to 
the duties of the sacred ministry, although it might have been easy to 
foresee that preaching and hearing confessions would soon produce a 
relapse... . [He joined some travelers on their way to San Antonio, 
hoping the good air there would improve his health.] _ Excessive rains 
during our journey threw me again into a state of illness, which 
obliged me to continue my sojourn at San Antonio longer than I 
should have wished. . . . [He relates how, in order not to lose time, he 
set about repairing the church, which had been burned in 1828, partly 
restored, and nearly destroyed again in 1836.] We have finished 
the ceiling and replastered all the interior; five new doors have been 
made, also a sanctuary and a communion table; on the exterior we have 
restored the steeple and front, and closed all the holes made by 
cannon-balls... |The Protestants even assisted in the work and he 
had to contract debts, but at last it was finished just in time for the 
celebration of the festival of the Guadalupe, which he describes in 
detail. Then he continued his journey. | 

About twelve miles from Goliad we received a new fright: all of a 
sudden we saw issue from behind a little wood a man with a long 
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beard and a tall figure, armed with a heavy rifle, pistols, and cutlass, 
who accosted us with a ferocious air. I spoke to him very coolly. The 
conversation lasted but a short time. We hastened to take leave of 
the stranger. . . [Odin concludes his letter with the remark that 
Estany was at the Rancho de Don Carlos, Calvo at San Antonio, and 
Clarke at the chapel at Labaca. Hayden, another missionary, had 
died at San Jacinto. | 


On February 17, 1842, there is a simple entry to the effect that 
Odin left Galveston, and two days later, that he arrived in New 
Orleans. Nothing indicates the purpose of the trip, if he knew in 
advance the cause of his summons. At New Orleans the same comedy 
was enacted by the Bishop, who scolded him, cleaned him up, and 
once more handed him Bulls. On March 6 Odin was consecrated 
Bishop of Claudiopolis in partibus infidelium and Vicar Apostolic of 
Texas. Following the ceremony, the new Bishop remained in Lou- 
isiana for some weeks, visiting convents, celebrating masses, and doing 
the other things that bishops may do in civilized countries. But it 
couldn’t last long: on May 11 he returned to Galveston and to his 
labors in the field. 

Odin’s diary for the remainder of the year contains little informa- 
tion. “May 17—Bought Mr. Burgess’ house and moved into it.” 
The Bishop now had a palace, apparently having returned with some- 
thing in addition to his title. On May 19 he notes that three men had 
been killed in the course of a few days; on August 20, that the Santa 
Fé prisoners had arrived; and that he was ill again during the last days 
of August and the first two weeks of September. A week later there 
was a high wind which destroyed a number of houses and overturned 
the Episcopal and Catholic Churches, an act of God in which the 
nonconformists no doubt found great significance. On December 14 
* news of his brother’s death arrived and provoked from him a letter 
elaborating the phrase, “Notre vie est un tissu de croix et d’afflictions.” 

During the month of January, 1843, the Bishop experienced a 
new stimulus: immigrants sent over by Castro began to arrive. They 
“landed on the ninth, and on the fifteenth set out for Port Labaca,” 
though five or six families split off and decided to stay at Houston. 
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In her monograph on Castroville, Julia Nott Waugh gives Odin 
credit for his assistance to the passengers of the Ebro: 


We may be sure that he was kind, for Bishop Odin was kind to all 
the world, certainly to wayfarers from his homeland. And on this 
occasion his benevolence took the form of advancing, from his always 
light coffers, funds to Castro’s agent for their immediate needs. 


On the twenty-fourth, Odin notes, one of the immigrants was drowned, 
and on the following day the Bishop cashed a draft on Castro, no 
doubt in repayment of his advances to the Alsatians whom the im- 
presario had sent over with many promises and not much provision. 

The remainder of the winter Odin devoted to minor activities 
about Galveston and Houston. At the end of March, on the way to 
New Orleans, he fell ill and remained in bed three weeks before being 
able to resume his journey to Cincinnati, where he was again bedfast 
for a time. Yet in spite of his troubles he made a very extensive 
tour through the East, which finally brought him to the provincial 
council at Baltimore, May 5-26. He was too ill, however, to attend 
many sessions and had not fully recovered at the time of his return. 
As late as July 7, sparse notes in his diary indicate that the Bishop was 
still having fever. 

In July, “Prince Charles of Solms and others arrive,” and the 
Bishop left his bed. On the twenty-first he set out for the colony in 
the company of the Prince—rather willingly, one imagines, for titles 
appear frequently in his notes hereafter. Castro, well versed in the 
tricks of real-estate manipulation, had arrived in Texas before this time, 
and on the twenty-fifth of July Odin notes that the agent was on his 
tract of land. The immigrants did not actually take possession, how- 
ever, until the first of September. 

As Castro went through Galveston, he apparently called upon the 
Bishop, after which he wrote in a letter quoted by Mrs. Waugh: 


I met Bishop Odin. It is impossible to be more gracious than he was 
to me. .. . He assured me of his most active codperation, and wishes 
to come to bless the colony as soon as it shall be founded. A better 
meeting would be impossible. 


Though Castro was as optimistic as it seems necessary for a promoter 
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to be, Odin no doubt was really kind: Castro was a man who could 
converse in French and who was about to bring with him another 
good solid Catholic town for the partibus infidelium. 

Shortly after the immigrants were installed, Castro sent an escort 
to San Antonio to bring out the Bishop. In his own diary the im- 
presario wrote: 


September 11 . . . My table placed under the leafy trees on the 
banks of the Medina. . . . Today I had in addition Monseigneur and 
the Abbé [Ogé]. I was able to offer my guests, to the great astonish- 
ment of Monseigneur, vermicelli soup made with the bones of deer 
(nothing can be more delicate), fried trout, roasted turkey and par- 
tridges, filet of deer fricasseed. For a dessert a cream made with 
eggs and milk produced in the colony. Pecans gathered at the door 
of the dining-room, medlars and wild pomegranates. Red wine made 
by a German, of wild grapes. . . 


It must have been a very good dinner, though Odin made no note of 
it in his diary. The following day, no doubt still a little sour in the 
stomach from such epicurean food, he laid the cornerstone of the 
church amid a good show staged by M. Castro, and the next day 
prepared to leave. But Castro couldn’t part from the Bishop before 
he had secured a sworn statement that the episcopal eyes had actually 
seen the colony and watched people building their homes. And just 
to show that everybody was very happy about it all, Castro himself 
rode back to San Antonio with Odin. 

Of all the courtesies showered on both sides, Odin told his diary 
nothing, and there are no more entries until February 26, 1845, when 
he sailed for France. On July 6 he wrote that he officiated at the 
seminary of Lyons, where he spoke with such warmth and persuasive- 
ness that Dubuis and Domenech and some others agreed to join his 
mission. France, perhaps somewhat surfeited with smooth bishops 
who knew their truffles, seems to have become a little excited. 
L? Univers, Paris, mentioned the incredible fact that in all Texas there 
were only one ostensory, one censer, and a few wooden crosses; and it 
gave Odin a decent amount of type. 

In Italy his success was as great. On the way to Rome, he called 
on the Grand Duchess Maria and the Archduchess Luisa, and on the 
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following day had an audience with the Duke of Tuscany. all of 
whom, we hope, felt the pangs of remorse keenly enough to give him 
something more than an audience. On September 9, we find in the 
diary, ecstatically, “Rome!” But the Vatican, having had some 
dealings before with poverty-stricken Bishops from missions and. 
no doubt having its own tackle to mend, didn’t receive him till the 
twentieth, which for that matter was quite soon enough to please 
Odin. A week later the errant Bishop took leave of Gregory XVI 
and, somewhat belatedly, began a grand tour which took him through 
Venice, Vienna, Munich, and Strasbourg, to bring him again to Lyons 
on November 25. 

The Bishop’s own notes of his expedition are little more than an 
itinerary. But one hopes he found plenty of audiences and a sufhi- 
ciently repentant set of highnesses and serenities. Apparently some- 
thing must have happened to improve his financial condition slightly, 
for at Lyons he assembled his missionaries and sent them to Paris 
under Dubuis. It is interesting to note that Odin, who had been less 
than ceremonious in his farewell to his own parents, forced Dubuis 
much against his will to go home to tell his people good-bye. There 
is no further entry in Odin’s diary until the middle of January, when 
he was in Brussels. What he did there, he doesn’t record, but his 
biographer notes he came back to Texas with a half-million Belgian 
bricks which had been given him with the freight prepaid to America. 

In February he was back in Paris to meet the band of missionaries 
assembled at an asylum under the command of Dubuis. One of the 
priests writes, “Sunday morning we got up at seven o’clock. 
Monseigneur Odin came to visit us. We were not yet fully dressed: 
it didn’t matter; he seized us by the necks and embraced us jovially.” 
Such a demonstration is so unlike Odin that the account seems 
apocryphal; but Odin was doubtless well pleased with his recruits. On 
March 20 the missionaries embarked on the Elizabeth Allen, as Odin 
writes, “fifteen in all”; plus the bricks, we suppose. Parisot, writing 
many years later, recalls the scene: “The saintly Bishop, in his epis- 
copal robes, blesses the band of missionaries from the pier, and then 
goes back to Paris in the interest of his diocese.” The Bishop him- 
self followed his new missionaries to America on the eleventh of April. 
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What the missionaries found when they arrived in the United 
States was not encouraging. Parisot says that Odin sent him all 
through East Texas with only two dollars in his pocket, while in 
the biography of Dubuis one reads: 


The Episcopal Palace was composed of three or four cabins, con- 
taining seven or eight rooms, surrounded by a porch to mitigate the 
heat of the sun. The cathedral was a cabin of planks, in which it was 
necessary to open umbrellas when it rained. 


Out in their own parishes, according to the story of Domenech, the 
missionaries found things even worse. 

Odin himself, however, was beginning to feel a little of the 
warmth of the hierarchical sun. In 1846 a provincial council held at 
Baltimore petitioned the Pope to give Texas its own diocese of Gal- 
veston. The region was ready for the change, since the admission of 
Texas to the Union and the continuous flow of immigration not only 
from the United States but from France and Germany as well— 
through the influence of Castro and the Adelsverein—promised a fu- 
ture greatness. The time was ripe; the Pope was willing; Odin be- 
came the first Bishop of Galveston. 

The change in title, however, had little effect on Odin’s work. 
Galveston was still as frontierish as had been the mythical Claudiopolis 
in partibus infidelium, and it was sometimes necessary to write the 
faltering parish priests, as Odin later wrote Domenech: “Dans toute 
nouvelle mission, il faut de la patience, de la douceur, beaucoup de 
prudence et de ferventes priéres.” 

At another time, the Bishop wrote: 


For a month I have expected on each boat letters from the Propaga- 
tion of the Faith, with the news of a little help, of which we have such 
great need, and unhappily my hope up to this‘day has been vain... . 
I have only a load of debts and not a sou in my purse; if I were alone 
to suffer from this dénouement, I should worry less, but my good 
collaborators suffer, and it is not in my power to aid them. 


We can have no doubt that he meant it, every word, for he ex- 
emplified more than any of his associates the virtues he praised— 
patience, sweetness, and prudence. In 1849, returning from an 
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extensive trip that had led him even into Canada, a campaign certainly 
undertaken to secure financial relief, he makes the doleful entry in 
his diary—“Debts in 1849, $9,555.” 

The following year, after Domenech’s health failed and he had 
to be sent home, Odin began another of his exhausting diocesan tours, 
which reached as far as Eagle Pass, Matamoros, and Refugio. As 
was to be expected, he came down with chills and fever on his way 
back to San Antonio. It was no doubt after such a tour that Parisot 
wrote of him: “How well I remember his return . . . from a visit 
to some of the remote parts of his extensive diocese. . . . His coat was 
torn and faded, and his hat and shoes were in a wretched condition.” 
At another time, arriving at Reynosa, where all the town had come 
out in gala clothes to welcome a real live bishop with a miter and 
crozier, Odin crawled out of a dusty, ramshackle old buggy and 
walked up to Parisot. Glancing about, he saw a piece of bread in 
the priest’s pocket, which Parisot says had been there a fortnight, 
begged it of him, and before the entire concourse contentedly munched 
the crust. 

But whatever his labors and hardships, Odin remained an incurable 
optimist. In 1851 he began work on a cathedral at Galveston, as he 
himself admits, “Aypothéquant providence,” although not trusting so 
much that he omitted writing various people and groups in France 
to send money, men, linen, vessels, or anything else they had. In 
June occurs the note, “Bought the organ of R. R. Bishop [illegible] 
$800”—ertainly still mortgaging Providence. 

At the end of the same year Odin once again felt called to return 
to Europe to stimulate activity. After his return from this journey, 
the details of his life begin to grow even more dim, and the man him- 
self gradually disappears under the red tape of administration and 
the incense and purple of hierarchy. Undoubtedly he was extremely 
busy: accomplishing in a few years what Odin reported to his sister in 
1855 does not allow one to cultivate many private gardens. He had 
then forty priests under his care, where in 1847 there had been but 
eight; and in a single year seven of them had died of yellow fever. 
He had induced a number of orders to come to Texas and establish 
schools and convents: the Ursulines to Galveston in 1847, and to 
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San Antonio; the Incarnate Words of Lyons to Brownsville; and a 
college of Brothers of Mary to San Antonio. Meanwhile, his arduous 
routine continued. “J’éprouvais beaucoup de grandes fatigues,’ he 
wrote after returning from one of his tours of inspection without shoes, 
his clothes torn and soiled, and his carriage broken. But he was, 
whatever the extremity of his fatigue, changing the shape of his 
particular world. 

Of his life between 1857 and 1860, no one has much to say. 
Victor Considérant landed in Galveston in 1857; the Bishop promptly 
proselyted a few of the colonists, and shortly after wrote, “I am go- 
ing to send a priest to Dollar [sic], where they have founded their 
colonies, and I hope they will return to the true faith.” Of Odin’s 
private life during these years we know nothing except that on one 
occasion, while crossing to Galveston, he fell into the sea, ingested a 
quantity of salt water, and created considerable excitement since it was 
known he couldn’t swim. In 1858 he completed a new brick church at 
Brownsville, and in 1860 seems to have reached his apogee: “Soon we 
shall build a great hospital at Galveston; it will be administered by the 
Sisters of Charity.” At the same time the troubles of a foundation 
of Benedictines in San Antonio who were in charge of the old mission 
San José led to the ancient, familiar formula, “Mes embarras financiers 
sont toujours trés grands.” But he could still, at the age of sixty, 
hypothecate. 

Perhaps because of his failing health, but more probably because 
he had administered the diocese of Galveston successfully and wisely, in 
1861 Odin was raised to the position of Archbishop of New Orleans. 
And from this time on we can indeed learn nothing of the man: no 
one took the trouble to write down how he looked, what he liked to 
do, or what he had to say. Parisot alone noticed that when he left 
Galveston for his higher place, “he refused to be accompanied to the 
* wharf and went alone, he himself carrying his valise.” 

From the years that followed but a few scattered details have 
been recorded. On a journey to Rome in 1862 Odin stopped at Aix-les- 
Bains to secure treatment for facial paralysis, but growing tired of 
ineffectual treatment and unaccustomed attention, he hurried on to 
Rome, where he lingered just long enough to secure Dubuis’ appoint- 
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ment to the see of Galveston. During the Civil War, there is to indi- 
cate Odin’s participation in secular activities only a message read to 
the troubled factions of New Orleans asking for reconciliation and 
avowing his own neutrality, though expressing a desire for the free- 
dom of the slaves. During Reconstruction, when freed Negroes con- 
stituted a danger to peace and order, the Archbishop took the only 
step he knew: from Baltimore he summoned a community of colored 
nuns. In 1867 he made another journey to Rome, from which he 
returned with representatives of yet other orders to found still more 
schools, hospitals, and communities. 

Two years later, when he was sixty-nine, Odin set out once more 
for Rome, this time to attend the General Council called by Pius IX 
to consider the doctrines of Papal Infallibility and the Immaculate 
Conception, two points upon which the Archbishop held satisfactory 
views. Dubuis, arriving in November, found his friend too ill to 
attend meetings and sought permission for him to go to France, a 
request that was denied, perhaps because Pius needed all the votes he 
could gather. Suffering much of the time with vomiting and with 
severe pain in the abdomen—symptoms that suggest, in spite of the 
history of “bilious fever,” carcinoma of the stomach—Odin heard in- 
directly of the meetings through Dubuis, who wrote him daily. Be- 
fore the long Council had ended, however, Odin obtained permission 
to go to Ambierle, near his birthplace, and there, after nights of in- 
somnia spent in weeping and praying for release from pain, death came 
for the Archbishop. 


There are few colors for Odin’s portrait: one of his colleagues 
called him “vir simplex et rectus,’ which so aptly expresses his positive 
qualities as well his lack of style or mannerism that one is apt to 
dismiss him without more ado. Yet even though at his best Odin was 
never a brilliant man, he achieved greatness through his solidity, his 
plain good sense, and his impeccable honesty. As an executive he left 
no heap of documents to express his ability, but the monument of his 
work. With few resources, he converted Texas into a diocese that 
compared favorably with others of the time. If in so doing he some- 
times incurred debts and indulged in venturesome finance, he was, as 
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he said, “hypothéquant providence,’ and perhaps still more trusting 
to the growth and development of the state. At the worst there are 
no doubt many bishops who would be glad to close the year with 
Odin’s record of “Debts in 1849, $9,555.” 

His influence upon the people of his church and of Texas is dif- 
ficult to measure. Realizing early the importance of schools and col- 
leges in religious training, he undertook in the face of difficulties to 
provide the necessary teachers and equipment. Finding the people 
of his religion disorganized and without guidance, he provided them 
with priests and with churches of which they might be proud. In 
both of these undertakings his efforts were also of indirect benefit to 
Texas in stimulating other denominations to competition. 

Of the man himself we can form an idea only from his actions, 
which are subject to misinterpretation. Prominent in his make-up ~ 
was simplicity: there was no pretence in his carrying his own valise 
down to the boat that was to take him to his archbishopric. When he 
climbed out of his buggy at Reynosa and saw a piece of bread, he was 
hungry, and so he ate. His pattern was one of instinctive reaction; 
when a stimulus was applied, he acted automatically, rather than after 
reflection. As a youth he set out trotting across the fields to Le 
Havre when his stage-coach left him; as a man he spoke “very coolly” 
when he met brigands, walked when his carriage broke down, and 
ate when he could. If he states that he was genuinely affrighted 
at being appointed bishop, he is fully to be trusted. All these traits 
contributed no little to his success in his frontier diocese; in partibus 
infidelium actions counted more than social connections, and simple 
religion more than theology or dialectic. Odin acted quickly and 
thought simply, and his religion was not only palpably genuine, but ran 
as a sort of tropism down through the last cell of his body. Although he 
represents the important part played by Europeans in the early history 
* of Texas, he was not primarily an apostle of an older and more sophis- 
ticated culture, but merely an honest workman where work needed to 
be done: a simple and upright man. 
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WHAT PRICE TRADITION? 


By Srantey VESTAL 


interesting and stimulating account of the origin and history of 

Folk-Say and Space by their able editor, Professor B. A. Botkin. 
In recounting his adventures as an editor attempting to reach a wide 
circle of readers in Oklahoma, he has some very pithy and pointed 
remarks to make about Oklahoma’s lack of culture and Oklahoma’s 
indifference to her writers. He believes that “the problem of pub- 
lishing and editing in Oklahoma must wait upon the creation of a 
taste and a public.” He thinks that Oklahoma is “still pioneering,” 
and that “a pioneering society has no place for tradition or for litera- 
ture.” The comparative lack of public support—both moral and 
financial—of his two editorial ventures leads him to the conclusion 
that only a compact group of determined writers with a program of 
paid propaganda can create in Oklahoma a taste for good literature. 
More, he declares in so many words that literature in Oklahoma is “on 
the make,” and not (as he had supposed) “in the making.” To him 
it seems that Oklahoma has no standards except success. 

It happens that I contributed both to Folk-Say and to Space. 
Although freely admitting the truth of some of Professor Botkin’s 
contentions, I should like to offer a few animadversions here upon his 
indictment of Oklahoma. My motives are not those of a booster; but 
as a writer making his home in Oklahoma I think some comment upon 
his remarks seems called for. 

When we consider that one-half of the subscribers to Space were 
Oklahomans, Professor Botkin seems rather severe in his strictures 
on the lack of appreciation his magazine found here. However, if 
we grant for purposes of argument that Oklahomans, by and large, 
are pioneers not interested in literary art as such, I cannot see that 
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this fact (if it is a fact) matters much. If the only public for Okla- 
homa writers lay in Oklahoma, if the editors and publishers for the 
whole nation were all Sooners, then, indeed, the alleged indifference 
of the state to her writers would be a major tragedy. But as it is, 
who cares? If an author has anything to say of real importance to 
readers of literature, he can in the long run find a public and a 
publisher in New York or Boston or London, and in due time persons 
in Oklahoma who are “literature-conscious” will be made aware of 
his achievement and will buy, and perhaps read, his work. That 
this condition of affairs should irritate men of genuine and varied 
talents never ceases to surprise me. I should be the last man to belittle 
the services of regional presses and regional magazines. But one 
must admit that their chief service has so far been the discovery 
and development of talents not recognized by national publishers. 
They are springboards into that greater public desired by most writers. 

The fact is that the present situation has many advantages for 
the writer, not the least of them being that he is not at the mercy of 
local prejudice, local tradition, local indifference or—for that matter 
—local enthusiasm. For my part I should prefer to write for the 
best qualified readers, if possible, and not merely for those who 
happen to live within a day’s journey of my home. If there is any 
more blissful state than living in a community which has no control 
whatever over the source of one’s income or over one’s speech and 
behavior, it has surely escaped the notice of most writing men. In 
fact, a very little investigation of the motives which have led the vast 
majority of writers to take up their underpaid profession will disclose 
that the love of freedom is almost universally at the root of their 
choice. This is just as true of the Nobel prize winners as it is of the 
rambling pulpeteers. It is noteworthy that few writers choose to 
live in the bosom of their dear public. The fact is that if writers had 
“to subsist upon the good-will and the appreciation of their next-door 
neighbors, most of them would prefer to take up some other life-work. 
A prophet is not without honor. . . 

In view of these facts, what can be more lamentable than the 
subjection of an author to a merely regional or group appreciation? 
A considerable number of Oklahoma writers, as a matter of fact, 
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have been widely read in this state. But none of these, I fancy, would 
feel pleased if fully half his readers were found in Oklahoma. 

Of course every writer would like to be universally appreciated, 
in spite of the fact that no author ever was or ever can be. Everyone 
knows that even the greatest poets have to consider many other 
factors in their writing besides sheer literary merit, if they are to have 
a public of any perceptible size. The plain fact is that books are not 
and never were widely admired for merely literary qualities. It fol- 
lows that those who appreciate good literature as such are always few 
and scattered. No wonder the regionalists express dissatisfaction 
when they find their local public so small. But this is a fact of nature 
against which it is useless to butt one’s head. 

For all that, there are undoubtedly numbers of people in every 
community perfectly capable of appreciating good literature, and it 
is natural that the regionalists should wish to enroll these persons 
among their admirers and patrons. Professor Botkin proposes so to 
enroll them by a program of paid propaganda controlled by a com- 
pact group of regional writers—a scheme alarmingly suggestive of 
the methods of the Babbitts whose control of Oklahoma he so earnestly 
deplores. I do not believe that such a scheme, however well financed, 
could achieve any permanent or real success. It has been tried by 
metropolitan publishers and has resulted’in the reading programs of 
women’s clubs and the futile book reviews at which Professor Botkin 
mocks. The great writers of the past knew a better method, a method 
which made greater demands upon the writer, it is true, but for all 
that a method which rendered the writer independent of publishing 
schemes and bankers. That method was simply an understanding of 
and consideration for the reader on the part of the writer. 

It seems clear to me that the trouble with little writers and little 
magazines lies largely in their inability or unwillingness to consider 
the reader. After all, books are written to be read: and if they are 
not read, it is the author’s fault. This fact constitutes the poet’s 
highest honor and opportunity. Of course, young writers, bookish 
writers, and egotists whose sole aim is self-expression naturally ignore 
their readers—indeed, frequently they never even take the trouble 
to imagine them. In teaching classes in creative writing I have been 
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amazed to discover how few of the students have ever given a thought 
to the kind of reader they wish to interest. Hardly one of them has 
any idea as to the age, sex, education, interests, hobbies, or prejudices 
of the persons whose appreciation is to determine their future repu- 
tation and income. The literature they offer me is possibly “in the 
making,” but it is deadedly not “on the make.” They do not have 
enough confidence in their own ideas to take the trouble to put them 
across. Too often they merely wish to be known as writers, but have 
no real desire to write. Now, as I see it, the difference between a 
successful writer (whether he has a large public or not is no matter) 
and an unsuccessful writer, is simply the difference between a man who 
goes to the trouble to know his readers and a man who does not. 
Likewise, the difference between the editor of a “little” magazine 
(whatever the circulation) and the editor of a “big” one (however 
few its readers) is the difference between a man who publishes to 
please himself and a man who publishes to please his readers. Some 
people call this concern for the reader good business: I call it courtesy 
and imagination. 

On one other point I agree whole-heartedly with Professor Botkin. 
Oklahoma is not a region set apart or radically different from the 
surrounding states. It is simply a part of America, as any one return- 
ing to it from New Mexico, for example, readily perceives. It 
differs little in terrain or tradition from the states about. Its political, 
economic, and social life are also typical of the West and Southwest. 
What there is that is peculiar to Oklahoma is so overlaid with national 
traits and imported customs that it hardly counts in the life of the 
state and, therefore, can hardly be expected to bulk large in Okla- 
homa literature. But why must we repine at that? Our job as writers 
in Oklahoma is not to produce a literature peculiar to that state or 
a literature that only Oklahomans can enjoy, but to produce good 
writing that may be enjoyed by any literate English-speaking per- 
son capable of understanding its background. There is a “regionalism” 
which after all is hardly more than a kind of boosting, not very dif- 
ferent from that sponsored by the Chambers of Commerce. Such a 
regionalism has no great bearing upon literature. Moreover, in these 
days of shifting population, even genuine regiona! appreciation is often 
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found to be keenest in places remote from the regionalist’s head- 
quarters. 

So far, of all forms of culture—piratical, pastoral, agricultural, 
commercial—the commercial phase has proved most productive of 
good literature. Of course, it is not impossible that the industrial 
form of culture may equal the record of the commercial in this re- 
gard. It may even be that industrialism may in time prove more 
productive, since, as books multiply under mass production, oppor- 
tunities for authors—and authors too—are also necessarily multiplied. 
If, facing such an expansion of his opportunities, the writer fails to 
keep up with the machine, are we to blame the machine? However 
that may be, Oklahoma is still largely in the commercial stage of 
culture, and therefore by all precedent should foster and produce good 
letters. There are those who believe it has done that very thing. 

Is it not the fact that we writers, who have to do our work in lone- 
liness and silence, often exhibit an unjustified pique when, on coming 
out of our studies, we find the world humming busily along and not 
always at leisure to read what we have produced? This is nothing new. 
And even though this new age should prove less productive of good 
books than the last, that fact could hardly be attributed to slackness on 
the part of its writers. If, in Oklahoma, laurels wither overnight and 
have to be gathered afresh every morning, those who wear them can 
hardly be blamed for displaying more energy than might suffice in a 
more languid community, where a single creditable book is enough to 
establish and maintain a lifelong reputation. Is there, after all, any 
better advice to writers than the old one: “Write”? 

At literary conferences of late, much has been made of “tradition,” 
and one sometimes suspects a determination on the part of literary 
propagandists to create a tradition for their region to order and without 
delay. One wonders if such tradition may not be over-valued by these 
literary promoters. One suspects it has for them rather a social value 
than any other, that it is dragged out of the moth-balls or taken out of 
the hat in order to convince the beholders that the writer who praises 
it is a thoroughy respectable person, one to be encouraged by those 
whose privileges derive from the past. But a very little observation 
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will make it clear that most “tradition” is composed chiefly of youth- 
ful nostalgia, laziness, ignorance, and a desire to profit by accepted 
social amenities. We like tradition as we like our old clothes. It is 
comfortable and familiar, and saves us the trouble of keeping abreast 
of the times. 

But ideas are, in the world of living men, merely attitudes of mind 
that enable us to face facts. Ideas may of course be treated as toys 
and playthings. But seriously to cling to an attitude of mind when 
the facts which it was intended to meet have changed is as ridiculous as 
to use the manners of Beau Brummel at a college mixer. Overemphasis 
on tradition has about it, moreover, the taint of a fugitive and cloistered 
virtue. The cure for this folly lies in consideration for one’s readers. 

If those who favor clinging to Southern Agrarianism, for example, 
can bring about a return of the conditions which produced and fostered 
that phase of culture, well and good. If not, then any pretence at 
living in a non-existent world can only make them as ridiculous as a 
dude on a dude-ranch. It is all faintly reminiscent, this emphasis on 
tradition, of May-poles and Morris dances. 

For the only tradition worth a hoot for literature is one of which 
the author is unconscious. The real significance of a book lies not in 
what the author says, but in what he takes for granted. The moment 
tradition is defined and restored, it is already dead. 

Oklahoma has certain traditions, but few Oklahomans are aware of 
them. And this is all to the good. Professor Botkin has aptly stated 
Oklahoma’s basic tradition—that she has “no fixed procedures.” Ina 
world struggling to be born, as ours is, this freedom from fixed pro- 
cedures might seem to be a tremendous blessing. Persons without 
fixed procedures in regard to books may well become avid readers 
overnight if approached by writers who understand them. 

Finally, I would defend the writers of Oklahoma from too severe 
blame for the alleged indifference to their wares in this state. The 
critics, reviewers, editors, and publishers of the neglected stuff must 
bear a considerable portion of the blame. They tip off the public as 
to what should be read. Why does the public refuse to follow their 
advice? 








DECENTRALIZATION IN PUBLISHING 
By Haniet Lone 


industries go, and book-publishing is only a trifling part of it, 

contributing less than seven per cent of the value of the prod- 
ucts of the industry as a whole. Yet, small as it is, the field of book 
publishing is enormously complicated; one must doubt whether any 
business today is subject to so many winds of change. It would re- 
quire an expert to survey the scene in its totality, and a psychologist 
who was also a shrewd prophet to suggest its implications for the 
future. 

Not least among the uncertainties that confront the publisher, of 
course, is the instability of public taste and preference. Recent investi- 
gations into what the public does with its spare money have yielded 
conclusions somewhat discouraging for anyone who is trying to sell 
books. Apparently the public tends more and more to pass up reading 
for motoring, outdoor sports, the radio, the moving picture, and other 
forms of entertainment. One element in the situation is the circulating 
library: if a book is only so much reading matter, like a magazine, 
and yet costs considerably more, it is hard for the average reader to 
see why he should buy a book if he can borrow it. One of the recent 
surveys revealed that among one hundred American families with an 
average income of $1700 a year, 47 families owned automobiles, while 
only seven bought current books, and their total purchases in a twelve- 
month amounted to twenty volumes. I am informed that if a pub- 
lisher sells a book to two one-hundredths of one per cent of the 
population he has done well; and to sell a book of verse to one person 
out of 123,000 is phenomenal. 

On the other hand, inefficiency is said to prevail in all branches of 
the publishing business, and obviously does so in the distribution of 
books. There are many unsound trade practices, and no apparent way 
of getting rid of them. Further, the fact that nobody can be sure 
which books will take with the public makes the business as highly 
speculative as the theater or a game of poker. Samuel Butler, who 


Pisses, and publishing is not a large industry as American 
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always paid for his books, once asked Charles Darwin, who never paid 
for his, what he thought sold a book, and Darwin answered, “Not 
advertising or reviews, but being talked about.” The matter is 
mysterious; Darwin may be right, but one reflects that Darwin’s books 
were peculiarly fitted to get him talked about. 

I mention the uncertainties of the publishing business because I 
am interested in the future of our writers; and it is evident that what- 
ever confuses and distresses the publisher will also hurt the writer. It 
is plain too that over-complication in production and distribution 
means less profit to the writer as well as to the publisher. And if this 
is bad for the writer whose books sell well, it is even worse for the 
writer of moderate and uncertain appeal, because a time may come when 
his publisher cannot afford to publish him at all. In that case he will 
join the considerable number of writers whose books no publisher 
will touch, who are not good commercial risks. It is a long time since 
the publisher has smiled his genial smile at these persons: caught in 
the increasing coil and moil of commerce, the publisher is less and 
less a free agent. The writers who are not good commercial risks in- 
clude of course youngsters who have nothing much to say and say it 
badly, as well as middle-aged and elderly bunglers and those of curi- 
ous mental processes. But the group includes also a different and 
aggressive type of writer who fails to meet the hypothetical demands 
of the market, not at all because he lacks the brains to understand what 
these demands are, but because he sees no connection between a com- 
mercial standard and his private need to be articulate, and therefore 
rejects the world and holds to his inward dialogue. All other writers 
who deserve attention today have more of a chance than he of getting 
it. The general situation being what it is, no fair-minded person can 
expect the New York publisher, first and last a business man, to be 
of assistance to such a writer. Yet if it does not assist him, New York, 
i.e., the commercial system, stands definitely in his way. Looking 
ahead, we have reason to fear that the relation of this system to young 
writers of critical and independent views, and to experimental writers 
whose work evades easy classification, will be the relation of a steam- 
roller to an ant-hili. 

As a possible salvation for the writer with a limited audience, one 
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therefore turns inevitably to the independent or private press. The 
university presses, which represent a magnificent and almost unbeliev- 
able return to medieval custom, are likewise formidable forces making 
for decentralization; but for lack of space I must pass them by and 
direct attention rather to the private press without institutional backing. 

Even here there are many complications. The reader may have 
paused for a moment over the word ‘entertainment’ in my paraphrase 
of a publisher’s report: the public is buying few books, the report 
stated, because it prefers other forms of entertainment. Of necessity 
the commercial publishers will go in more and more for mass enter- 
tainment, which means mass production. For those to whom books 
are less entertainment than something vital, yet hard to define—an 
ever-increasing number of Americans, but a small number after all— 
another system of publishing and distribution may need to be built 
up. New York will supply us with our reading matter, and do every- 
thing possible to induce us all to read the same reading matter; but 
what will safeguard the young writers who supply us with points of 
view too original, too unpopular, or too delicately individualized for 
mass appreciation? At the present time I can see no solution for 
such a writer’s problem save the non-commercial press. 

For many people, the private press will always have a taint of 
preciousness or dilettantism. The excellence it claims for its prod- 
ucts will appear of a finicky nature, devoid of the sturdiness which 
the general market requires. Yet many good and valuable books on 
the open market are not so sturdily taking their chances as one might 
think; their writers, or various foundations, foot the bills for their 
printing and their advertising. New York publication means neither 
that a book is good nor that it is bad. It is not at all a question of 
excellence; excellent books can be either popular or unpopular. 
But in this land which gathers together the racial strains of the world 
and many varied traditions of the past, the constant reiteration of the 
Anglo-Saxon pattern, with the stifling of the Jewish patttern, the 
French, Spanish, Italian, Hungarian, Russian, Negro, and Oriental 
patterns—to mention but one of the ways in which a centralized sys- 
tem limits creative activity—can only lead to the starvation of many 
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talents which must not be starved if America is at all to fulfill its 
possibilities. In the words of Li Shang-Yin: 

Literature endures like the universal spirit 

And its breath becomes a part of the vitals of all men— 
and not only becomes a part of them, but in the first place comes out of 
them, for its seed lies in the unconsicous parts of the race. The greater 
the number of avenues to publication that lie open, and the more varied 
the critical audience that receives the books, the more chance has a 
young writer to realize his own nature—which is the all-important 
thing. 

Water will always find its way out, and so also, perhaps, will 
poetry. So too, let us hope, more sedately, will criticism and other 
forms of creative writing. Good Americans know that a United 
States Senator has the right to talk to his fellow Senators on any 
subject he pleases for as long as he pleases; only recently we saw the 
filibuster, democracy’s last stronghold, practiced with considerable 
rigor. It is likewise surely the right of any American writer to write 
on any subject he pleases for as long as he pleases; but what good 
does it do him if no one will publish what he has to say? Only too 
often today he is prevented from being published, or from publishing 
himself, by the fact that established practice sets between him and his 
readers a whole world of expensive middlemen: the associated trades, 
the literary agent, the publisher, the advertiser, the wholesale book- 
seller, the retail bookseller. Often enough in the past, writers with 
much to say that was worth hearing have proved to be but poor risks 
for a publisher: among the poor risks of the past eighty years (the 
list is rather impressive) have been Edward Carpenter, Samuel But- 
ler, and Walt Whitman. It may be that a new road to freedom for 
such writers today lies in a direct approach to a public that exists but 
cannot well be reached through the trade channels of the middlemen. 
The new road lies in a gradual awakening to the fact that small edi- 
tions published elsewhere than in New York may be equally valuable 
in a literary sense as books published in the metropolis, and even 
equally profitable as regards sales. The way lies, finally, in alliance 
with the small-town bookshop, which often serves an educational 
purpose in the community; and with the university bookshop, which 
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is at present changing its character under strong compulsion from 
undergraduates both to lead them and to respond to their needs. 


Two years ago last May, in Santa Fé, three poets, a novelist, and 
an editor concerned to help good writing grow from native Ameri- 
can soil met, half by accident, and formed a codperative publishing 
enterprise called Writers’ Editions. This event took place without a 
dramatic gesture, in the automatic fashion in which prisoners would 
escape from jail if they found a window open. Of course we were not 
Butlers, Whitmans, or Carpenters, but any worm will turn if it knows 
what to turn to. 

In this venture, the effect of a simple idea on a handful of gagged 
writers, I see the first robin after a long, hard winter. Next week there 
may be another robin, and the week after that still another: who knows? 
For behind the private press is the stored-up energy of writers incapa- 
ble in some or all of their aspects of being good commercial risks. 
Such an effort toward decentralization in publishing does not mean 
a haughty and indignant rejection of the commercial standard (which, 
bound up as it is with mass distribution, nevertheless serves many 
useful ends). It means simply that there can be other tests for a 
book than, ‘Will it pay to publish it?? For belles-lettres the private 
press can serve the same function as the Senate filibuster: it can allow 
a minority to go on expressing itself as long as it cares to. And of 
course much more is involved in this view of decentralization that I 
cannot discuss fully here. To mention only one further point, so in- 
formal a method of producing and distributing books will encourage 
the growth of critical centers outside of New York. In the past we 
have had formidable critics scattered through the land, and as soon 
as the sod is broken and the seed planted, we shall have them again. 

Our Santa Fé enterprise has much of the makeshift in it. Such 
is apt to be the nature of all pioneer undertakings. Edward Carpenter 
sold only seven hundred copies of Towards Democracy in seven years. 
When the Labor Press of Birmingham went bankrupt, he had to 
smuggle his property off the premises in a hired truck during a pour- 
ing rain, “with a good part of a ton of Towards Democracy on board,” 
he tells us. Carpenter lived to see his books make him money, but 
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Samuel Butler did not. Butler estimated that it cost him in all 770 
pounds sterling to talk as long as he pleased on subjects of his own 
choosing. None the less, when his publishers started a new magazine 
without including him as a contributor to it, he remarked, “Perhaps 
it is better that I should not have a chance of becoming a hack-writer, 
for I should grasp it at once if it were offered me.” 

Writers’ Editions is not endowed, and has no other patrons than 
its customers. Each of us assumes the risk of his own books, as best 
he can. In one instance one of us underwrote the book of another. 
With our associate members we have now grown from five to seven- 
teen, and we include a few writers who are published in the East and 
are well known. We include them only because they believe in our 
venture and wish to help it. Membership is elective but not exclu- 
sive, and could spread rapidly if there were good reason for having 
many members. We feel in the main, however, that there is better 
reason for encouraging the establishment of other private presses than 
for seeking to expand any one group too much. 

An author need not belong to our group in order to publish his 
book under our imprint. Manuscripts submitted to us are passed 
upon sometimes by almost the whole group. In this endorsement of 
a writer by a group of his fellows, I feel we may possess, if we are 
able to make use of it, a guarantee of disinterestedness and quality 
usually beyond the scope of the book-publishing business. 

Writers’ Editions is codperative, because each of us surrenders a 
share of his profits to an endowment fund, the purpose of which is to 
publish good books that otherwise might not see the light of day. 
This fund is growing satisfactorily, considering the impromptu man- 
ner in which we do business. Another practice of ours is to pool our 
lists of prospective buyers of books. These lists are our greatest busi- 
ness asset. We like to defray the total cost of a book at once, through 
mail-order subscriptions which come in upon announcement of publi- 
cation; and we are generally successful in doing so. 

Whether our books should be beautifully printed and expensive, 


or the reverse, is a question of policy we are not as yet agreed upon. 
Whether we should surrender a book to a commercial publisher if he 
wishes to print a second edition of it, is another such question; and 
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so is the extent to which we should work with our old friends the 
retail booksellers. The passage of time will doubtless ripen our judg- 
ment in such matters. But we are already sure that the fate of the pri- 
vate press in general depends upon the cultivated nuclei associated 
with the universities over the country. 

Up to the present our group has published seven books, and we 
are now bringing out two more. The literary critics on the whole 
have been friendly and fair to us, and a few of them have turned to 
us with evident relief. Though we follow Samuel Butler in talking 
only about what we care to talk about, we have not thus far found it 
so expensive as he did. Up to the present, in fact, on the books for 
which the figures are complete, we are making a profit. As we be- 
come better known, our friends increase; but whether we turn out to 
be a premature robin, and winter will set in again and leave the land- 
scape bleak and robinless, depends upon the suffrage we can win, by in- 
trinsic merit, from the cultivated élite of the country. 





SOCIAL PROPHETS FOR THE SOUTH 
By H. C. Nrxon 


r AHE South before the Civil War was dominated almost en- 
tirely by planters and politicians. Since the Civil War it has 
been dominated, perhaps less completely, by business men and 

demagogues, jointly or alternately. It is possible that the South of 

the future may come instead under the influence of social prophets, 
who will attack the regional problems of poverty and ignorance with 

a realism unhandicapped by fixed faith in an outmoded past. For 

the South, always industrially backward in comparison with the rest of 

the country, has a less badly cluttered slate on which to write an in- 
dustrial revolution with intelligence and vision. In other words, 
the agrarian South, in going industrial, may hope to avoid the recog- 
nized mistakes of old England, New England, Chicago, or Wines- 
burg, Ohio. 

But the social prophets must get on the job without waiting for the 
disease of demagoguery to run its course. The first and foremost job, 
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moreover, is rural rather than urban, for the South is more rural than 
urban. Southern poverty, quantitatively, is rural poverty. Nearly two 
millions of farmers in the cotton belt are tenant farmers, and many 
of these tenants are lowly share-croppers, who were only slightly 
remembered by the AAA Santa Claus. Eloquent and devastating 
facts on this subject appear in The Collapse of Cotton Tenancy, writ- 
ten by E. R. Embree, Charles S. Johnson, and W. W. Alexander and 
issued by the University of North Carolina Press. 

Many Southern critics of the South are speaking out, whether with 
respect to agrarianism, industrialism, economic poverty, or educational 
backwardness. As a critique of trends, /’// Take My Stand, by twelve 
Southerners, does not stand alone, except in point of agrarian em- 
phasis. There is, for instance, Culture in the South, with its thirty- 
one contributors and a wider range of facts and views. The South 
Looks at its Past is a more recent critical review by B. B. Kendrick 
and A. M. Arnett. The South is talking frankly about itself in books 
and quarterly magazines. Social-science research in the section is in- 
creasing: H. W. Odum, for instance, has promoted various undertak- 
ings; and the Southern Regional Committee of the Social Science Re- 
search Council is vigorously encouraging research by Southern scholars. 
The Southwestern Social Science Association has been in existence 
several years, while Southern associations have been recently organ- 
ized in the fields of economics, history, sociology, and political science. 

These academic organizations and activities have the limitations 
of being academic. It is highly important that the results of academic 
research and thinking should be translated into popular language and 
should have influence on the public at large; and this process too is 
going forward in the South. The vehicles of press and forum carry 
to a wide and interested audience the critical views expressed at insti- 
tutes, such as those at the University of Virginia, Emory University, 
and Southern Methodist University. There are also numerous dis- 
cussion clubs in the South, as in other parts of the country, and they 
are not limited to campus groups. 

An attempt to integrate a number of discussion groups through a 
sort of clearing-house committee led to the Southern Policy Conference 
in Atlanta last April and the formation of a standing Southern Policy 
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Committee; and partly as a result of the successful Atlanta conference, 
a group from different sections of the country which met in Chicago 
last June decided to organize a National Policy Committee to deal 
with national issues on the basis of an explicit belief in the continuity 
and efficacy of democratic institutions. 

The three-day Atlanta conference was attended by twenty-nine 
editors, professors, lawyers, business men, and labor leaders from nine 
different states; and most of the members represented groups. Ray- 
mond Leslie Buell was present with encouragement from the Foreign 
Policy Association. In addition to choosing a Committee, the Con- 
ference formulated a memorandum, which has been circulated in 
printed form and which is a specimen of collective thinking on modern 
regional problems and democracy today. It deals with the subjects 
of Democratic Institutions, Crop Control and Foreign Trade, Agrarian 
Policy, Control of Industry, and Political Relations with Other Na- 
tions. These different topics had been studied by individuals and 
groups during the months preceding the Conference, which thus be- 
came a genuine experiment in political education with a view to in- 
fluence and action. One member, an editor of a farm journal, remarked 
that he felt “something is emerging.” That remark was an expression 
of faith in the democratic process, especially in its potential power to 
raise Southern standards of living and culture. Did the speaker have 
the gift of prophecy? Can the South, through a vigorous self-criticism, 
move into a regional renaissance? 





WHAT IS THE FRONTIER? 


By Henry SMITH 


W. Geiser’s series “Naturalists of the Frontier” that appeared 

in the Review in volumes XIV to XVIII, I found myself 

wondering just what we mean in general when we speak—as we so 
often do—of ‘the frontier.’ 

The student of American history can answer this question for his 


Rec having had occasion to look back over Samuel 
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own purposes readily enough. The frontier for him is the more or 
less definite boundary line between an expanding social system and the 
area not yet fully occupied by it. In American history the social sys- 
tem in question was established by European colonists on the Atlantic 
seaboard, and its general movement was westward. The achievement 
of Turner is to have shown that the expansion of such a system brings 
about in successive regions a series of events that conform to a typical 
pattern. Of course as the frontier moves farther from the center of 
radiation, the land itself becomes more important as a cultural in- 
fluence, and the imported European tradition less important; but by 
keeping both influences in mind, as W. P. Webb does for instance in 
The Great Plains, the development of the frontier can be shown to 
follow fairly definite laws, and its part in the history of the nation can 
be appraised. 

With the brilliant work of such historians before us, it is natural to 
think of the men Dr. Geiser has studied simply as scientists who hap- 
pened to work along a certain portion of the American frontier. They 
were primarily field collectors who followed and worked with the 
advance guard of Anglo-American and German-American culture as it 
expanded westward and northward into the interior of the Southwest. 
Much of the collecting was done by men accompanying the various ex- 
ploring and surveying parties, military and civil, which traversed the 
region during the frontier period—somewhat as scientists went with 
Napoleon’s troops into Egypt. The scientific activity of the frontier 
naturalists, from this point of view, seems almost an accident, a hobby, 
the gesture of educated men striving to sustain their sense of identity 
in the wilderness. 

But there is really more to it than this. One has the feeling, while 
reading the essays, that the naturalists who worked in the region are 
grouped by something stronger than this rather fortuitous bond of 
similar tastes and geographical accident. Frequently enough they 
were not acquainted with one another and did not build upon one an- 
other’s work; yet Dr. Geiser’s series does not leave the impression of 
a merely arbitrary selection and arrangement. Without being in the 
least entitled to an opinion on the subject, I venture the statement that 
it would not be possible to write a similar group of essays dealing with 
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just any segment, spatial or chronological, chosen at random from the 
American frontier from the time of Columbus to 1890. 

It may be the Southwest itself offers such peculiarities of flora and 
fauna that collecting here was of particular interest—I do not know; 
but it is quite clear on the other hand that the second third of the 
nineteenth century was a very special era in the development of science 
itself, so that the new specimens collected by the Southwestern natur- 
alists were made available just at the time when the development of 
evolutionary hypotheses created a brisk demand for data concerning 
the flora and fauna of hitherto unexplored areas. 

The need for such new facts was of course not equal in all the 
sciences. They were least important for such highly generalized 
sciences as chemistry and mechanics, where the problem at the moment 
was not finding new data, but interpreting the abundant data available 
to the worker in the simplest laboratory. In geology and geography, 
to be sure, the recording of facts about the new lands had a considera- 
ble practical value—in locating mines, for instance, or in finding the 
best sites for colonies or the best routes for highways and railways. 
But here again new information did not necessarily throw light on 
general problems. Rather, it was through these sciences that the white 
races were able to take possession of the new continent; their en- 
gineering techniques were perhaps their greatest single weapon in their 
displacement of the Indians from the regions being occupied. 

But in the biological sciences, which were still in the descriptive 
stage, the situation was different. Organized biological knowledge 
was of little use to the settlers on the frontier. True, in the end ex- 
perimentation in crop production and in the breeding of livestock were 
destined to be of importance, but during the frontier period the agri- 
cultural techniques brought in were in the main simply the habitual 
routines familiar to the settlers in their earlier homes, at first not even 
revised to suit the new conditions. 

On the other hand, during this period the biological sciences 
throughout Europe received great stimulus from the exploration of 
new areas on other continents. Biology needed all the information 
it could get concerning the adaptation of plants and animals to en- 
vironment and the emergence of new species in differing environ- 
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ments. Thus the work of the naturalists who came into the South- 
west was, as I have suggested, almost exactly parallel to the work of 
the French scientists in Egypt and of Darwin during his voyage with 
the Beagle. In each case a wide range of data about the forms of life 
was made available for comparative study and analysis. 

At the same time, the general field of ordered knowledge of nature 
was receiving an immense theoretical extension because of the gradual 
realization of the principle of continuity throughout the physical uni- 
verse—particularly through the work of geologists like Lyell and of 
biologists like Darwin. 

Thus in the early nineteenth century there were, instead of only 
one, at least four frontiers to which the naturalists discussed by Dr. 
Geiser were related: 

(1) First there was the social and political frontier in Turner’s 
sense, represented for instance by Anglo-American and German- 
Amercan colonization of Texas. Several of the naturalists in ques- 
tion, it may be noted, came to the region with suck waves of immi- 
gration. But there was also 

(2) A technical frontier, represented by the impact of Western 
European engineering techniques on predominantly nomadic or 
primitively agricultural societies like those of the Indians. That 
this frontier is not necessarily identical with the first is evident when 
one recalls the British occupation of India, where the technical fron- 
tier did not at all correspond to a cultural frontier. Until the com- 
ing of the white men, the American Indians were still in the Stone 
Age; the use of the metal plow, for example, was an immense tech- 
nical advantage for the invading culture; and the axe and flintlock 
of the pioneers were similar superior machines. Then there was in 
addition 

(3) A frontier of scientific extension which might be defined as the 

boundary between the area where the terrain and flora and fauna 
had been described in reference works accessible to scientists, on the 
one hand, and the area where such natural features had not been 
described, on the other. It is with this frontier that Dr. Geiser’s 
naturalists were most closely related. But there was in addition 

(4) Another scientific frontier which might be called the frontier of 
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scientific intension. It is obvious that the first three frontiers listed 
depend to a greater or less extent on geography: they are all, in 
reality, frontiers of extension. But there is likewise at any given 
moment a scientific frontier not related to geography, located 
wherever ordered knowledge ceases and we enter the realm of un- 
certainty and conjecture. The use of the term ‘frontier’ in this 
connection is of course violently figurative, but the very metaphors 
one uses suggest its similarity to actual frontiers. At present this 
frontier is located at the periphery of the atom, at the threshold of 
the unconscious, at that point in interstellar space where our tele- 
scopes weaken. In the early nineteenth century it was located some- 
where in the area of disputed zodlogical and botanical classifications, 


It might be observed that all these frontiers, like that described by 
Turner, ‘advance,’ which is to say, they behave like objects moving in 
space-time, except that the movement is irreversible. Thus all the 
frontiers in question seem to call for discussion in metaphorical terms 
like ‘progress.’ 

Furthermore, these frontiers do not necessarily coincide. When a 
paleontologist goes into China to investigate fossil life, he is on a fron- 
tier of scientific extension; he may or may not be on a frontier of 
scientific intension; he is on a technical frontier; but he is certainly 
not on a social and political frontier, for the Chinese have a settled 
and articulate culture that is far older than the paleontologist’s own. 

Yet though the various frontiers do not always coincide, the distinc- 
tive trait of the situation in the Southwest between 1820 and 1850 is 
that several of them did coincide. The expanding social system 
brought with it not only its characteristic institutions, but also a certain 
portion of the Western European engineering techniques; and as 
colonization went forward, natural-history collecting went forward 
also, frequently as a sort of by-product. Meanwhile, the period was 
one of phenomenal advance along the unlocalized frontier of scientific 
intension throughout the Western world, and the Southwestera natur- 
alists could not escape some reciprocal contact with this other frontier 
even in addition to their services to biology through their collecting. 

From the point of view of an Asa Gray or of the curator of one of 
the European museums to which Southwestern collectors were sending 
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specimens, each accession of new species and data concerning the adap- 
tation of organisms to environment offered new opportunities to wrest 
from the forms of life that secret which is the anciert goal of all sci- 
ence. There was a continuity of intellectual development which had 
for its field all places in the Western world where men were working 
within the same universe of discourse. 

But from the point of view of the Southwest, the naturalists who 
collected specimens here seem to represent a discontinuous series. They 
do not as a rule build upon the work of one another; they are all 
working with reference to centers of scientific investigation elsewhere 
—in Cambridge or Stockholm. It is to these capitals of the great 
world of science that one would have to go to find the true principle 
of continuity behind the biological work of the men described in Dr. 
Geiser’s series. 

On the other hand, the naturalists in question were participants in 
the advance of the social frontier. Their stories are chapters in that 
great history of America which, in spite of the penetrating work of the 
Turners and the Beards, has been as yet but sketched in. The Euro- 
pean-American culture complex which was being pushed steadily west- 
ward included as one of its components organized science, and the 
story of the gradual inclusion of the new area within the field of study 
of occidental science is a vital and hitherto neglected phase of the total 
movement. ‘here is a sense, of course, in which the American fron- 
tier was always a frontier of all Western Europe. To the extent that 
supernational ties of culture and tradition bind the Occident into a 
unit, the trappers and the mountain men were the advance guard of a 
civilization owing ultimate allegiance to Greece, and receiving its rul- 
ing cultural impulses from the capitals of Europe. The story of the 
naturalists of the frontier reminds us of this fact. Being concerned in 
part with a world frontier of intension, they were in closer touch with 
the intellectual centers of Western Europe and of American than were 
most other frontiersmen; they stand as symbols of that single dramatic 
gesture of expansion which has been the dominant rhythm of Western 
European civilization since the fifteenth century. 

Accordingly, we should expect to find in them at their best a combi- 
nation of the qualities of a Vesalius and of a Coronado, of an Asa Gray 
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and a Kit Carson: a distinctive blend of the courage and restless spirit 
of adventure of the pathfinder, on the one hand, and the intellectual 
curiosity of the scientist, on the other. It is this blend which lends to 
the naturalist of the frontier an absorbing interest, and sets him apart 
from his companions in the new land. 








. 
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LANHAM’S NOVEL 

To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review 

IRS: Because Edwin Lanham’s novel 

The Wind Blew West deals with 
Texas life fifty years ago, 1 have been 
particularly interested in it. The novel 
reads readily enough; I mean that after 
getting into it one is sufficiently interested 
to keep on reading in order to find out 
what happened. Making a book interest- 
ing enough to read is in itself something 
of an achievement. But as a picture of 
frontier society in Texas during the late 
’seventies and ’eighties the novel is far 
from satisfactory. In Andy Adams’s Reed 
Anthony, Cowman, the old cattleman has 
a habit of saying, “There is ample time.” 
In this phrase is expressed the tempo of 
the ranching country of Texas until the 
twentieth century at least. The tempo of 
Mr. Lanham’s people is that of the ra- 
dio and seventy-miles-an-hour-down-the- 


main-street age. Somehow the people do 


not seem in place. Not one of them is at 
ease with himself, and most of them talk 
a language not their own. The women, ex- 
cepting the hotel-keeper’s daughter, who 
is fairly true to life, are no more plausible 
than Coleman. Coleman is an Arkansas 
farmer of the white-trash type, shiftless 
and brainless, who moves with his family 
to a farm near Rutherford; he is always 
looking for a heavenly “sign.” On ac- 
count of the fact that his wife has been 
raped and killed by Indians and his crop 
flooded, he gives up. He does not know 
B from bull’s foot about ranching, but 


suddenly we find him a thrifty, successful 


rancher. The changing of the spots on a 
leopard would be a tame miracle of trans- 
formation compared with what goes on 
Coleman. Mr. Lanham knows 
about as much concerning ranching and 
the spirit and language of ranch folk as 
Coleman does. 


inside 


J. Franx Dosie 


CORRECTION 
To the Editors of the 
Southwest Review 

IRS: In an essay on the Texas career 
Ne “Pamelia Mann: Texas Frontiers- 
woman,” published in the Southwest Re- 
view for July last, an error was made 
which should be corrected. Dr. Chauncey 
Goodrich of Mississippi, who killed Levi 
L. Laurens in a duel near Houston in 
1837, was referred to as Dr. Benjamin 
Goodrich. Dr. Chauncey Goodrich was 
a notorious, bullying character, while Ben- 
jamin Goodrich was quite a different sort 
of person who achieved distinction as one 
of the signers of the Texas Declaration 
of Independence. 

The error occurred in spite of many 
checkings and recheckings of the manu- 
script both by the writer and by three 
other individuals who were presumably 
acquainted with the field of early Texas 
history. 
of historical accuracy, but also in the 
interest of the writer’s hide. He real- 
izes that such a slip is almost “‘a shootin’ 
matter” in a state which is notably indi- 
vidualistic and historically-minded, and he 
has a strong preference for writing about 
duels instead of participating in them. 

Wiruiam R. Hocan 


This correction is in the interest 
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SOLID EARTH FROM MEXICO 


By CHarves RaMspELL, Jr. 


ToNnGUES OF THE Monte, by J Frank Dobie. Doubleday, Doran 
and Company, New York. 


He writes about Mexican ranching-folk, how they live and what 

they believe. But the whole account, a personal narrative, owes its 
real distinction to his warm understanding of people and their ways. 
It is written with a zest and a freedom that only now and then were 
apparent in Coronado’s Children and his other work. And though he 
is rigorously classified by the academic as a gatherer of folklore, and 
even called himself, at least once, a “social historian,” it is when he 
lets himself go and refuses to behave like any sort of professor at all 
that his writing is often as pungent and fresh as the smell of brush 
country early some morning in April. 

This book, so far as I know, is the first full-length description of 
life on the cattle-ranges in that vast rugged desert of Northern Mexico, 
a land as ruthless and magnificent as its cougars or its rattlesnakes. 
Mr. Dobie is careful with his details, but he also paints vividly. I 
doubt if any reader of this book will ever feel again that the Mexican 
and his customs are entirely alien to him. And surely it will be good 
for us to have this much solid truth—solid earth, I started to say: the 
stories, the songs, and the people are all so close to the soil—after so 
many stacks of volumes by ladies who have had breathless adventures 
in some of the better-class hotels. 

And still, the best parts of the book are not merely faithful de- 
scriptions. They are rather avowals of Mr. Dobie’s affection for simple 
people and robust ways: for straightforward men, warm-hearted 
women, and fine horses; for comradeship and easy, footloose living. 
And when he writes about such things, his prose, which at times is 


| FEEL that Mr. Dobie has found his richest vein in this book. 
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deliberate and factual, takes on a glow, becomes elated, and sings. 

The rare power of sympathy, which raises the best of Mr. Dobie’s 
writing to a dignity far above any that the treatises of other specialists 
in Southwestern culture have attained to, is more abundantly revealed 
in this new book than in his others. Surely no reader of Coronado’s 
Children has forgotten the picture of the “second sorriest white man 
in Sabinal,” the town scavenger, seated on his goatskin in a patio 
bright with zinnias and morning-glories, and dreaming of treasure 
buried in a certain place he knew of, where he would go and dig it up 
some day. Perhaps there is nothing in Tongues of the Monte better 
than that epitome of all human desire, but there is still Inocencio, the 
author’s outspoken companion, and Toribio, the goatherd, who, em- 
ployed in the rudest of occupations, turns out to be anything but a 
fool. I do not know another writer whose sympathy has less of the 
egocentric in it, less of pity or of patronizing. Mr. Dobie is not moved 
to commiseration by the goatherd’s deplorable standard of living, nor 
is he indignant at meeting with an almost naked victim of the System. 
He seems, rather, to think that there may be something in the fellow 
worth finding out. What is more, he actually takes a liking to him, 
smell and all. And one suspects that he envies him a little. 

The book is a rendering of simple—and sometimes opulent— 
natures, as seen by a very generous one. 





MEXICAN LORE 


By Joun Lee Brooks 


Puro Mexicano (Publications of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, XII), 
edited by J. Frank Dobie. Published by the Society, Austin. 


the Texas Folk-Lore Society since the very popular Legends of 
Texas. Reasons for such excellence are apparent. The volume 
contains the cream of a large collection of Mexican lore which has been 
accumulating for several years, partly through contributions by many 


Pe: MEXICANO, says its editor, is the best book issued by 
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lovers of the gente throughout the Southwest and partly through 
Frank Dobie’s own ramblings in Northern Mexico. Much of the 
charm of these tales comes from the keen understanding and genuine 
sympathy of such collectors. Another distinguishing feature of this 
volume is the impressive format and typography, for which H. Stanley 
Marcus of Dallas deserves especial credit. 

The material itself is remarkable for variety and intrinsic interest. 
Tales make up the largest category, including anecdotes, humorous 
yarns, animal stories, marvelous incidents, picaresque adventures, and 
fairy tales. There are several interesting legends, reflecting the simple 
faith of the humbly pious folk or illuminating the shadowy ways of 
history. More realistic are the accounts of Mexican customs and 
sayings. Another flourishing type of popular expression is the corrido, 
or ballad, represented in several examples dealing with migration 
of the border people. One of the most interesting of the contributions 
is the editor’s Animalitos, or nonsense animal rhymes; one stanza will 
give a hint of their nature: 


I saw a frog with his guitar 
Tuning up for to please; 
The guitar was made of milk 
And the strings were made of cheese. 


If any scholarly minded folklorist dared risk the wrath of the 
editor’s tutelary genius, he might revel in the identification of common 
folk-motives. The clever animal—fox or rabbit—who tricks other 
animals appears, as does the human counterpart, the clever poor man 
who tricks a rich neighbor. Other animal motives include the faithful 
lion and various animal helpers, the tell-tale parrot, the eagle lover 
(and the eagle carrier), the lizard prince, the dispute of animals over 
a division of spoils, and the white soul-animal. The compact with the 
devil occurs and also the devil as son-in-law, while not remote in 
significance is the motive of Godmother Death. The lost city, ghostly 
inhabitants, and the sacrificial leap are likewise used in legends. 
Finally, the tall tale is well represented, especially in connection with 
two mighty folk-heroes, Juan Oso and Catorce. 

Among the best of the animal tales is “The Wonderful Chirrio- 
nera.” The chirrionera is a long, black snake that has a habit of rearing 
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up on its head and whipping its enemies with its long, keen tail. Old 
Mariano caught one of these strange reptiles and trained it to whip 
off marauding youngsters who raided his fruit orchard. But the lads 
avenged themselves by secretly putting salt, chile pepper, and gun- 
powder in the snake’s food. In its rage the chirrionera suspected old 
Mariano and gave him a terrible beating, before departing finally 
for its own home. Another delightful animal story is that of Sis’ Fox, 
who tricks Br’er Coyote into several painful situations, one of them very 
much like that in Uncle Remus’s tar-baby tale. Sis’ Fox had been 
caught at a hole in the chicken house by slapping a little wax man 
who refused to answer her questions. Br’er Coyote, promised a hen 
for his help, pulled the wax man loose from Sis’ Fox, but of course was 
left to be discovered and punished next morning by the owner of the 
chickens. In several other tales Br’er Coyote is made the victim of 
clever tricks by Br’er Rabbit and Br’er Lion. 

There are several legends dealing with the early inhabitants of 
Mexico, before and after the Spanish invasion. One of striking interest 
tells how the Tehuana women became handsome. The legend begins 
with a long voyage from a land which the collector of the tale suspects 
is Egypt. Suffering many hardships, even after their settlement in 
Mexico, the women of the tribe develop greater and greater fortitude 
and spirit. They come to rule their tribe, to take and control their 
mates at their will, and to limit the number of their children and the 
amount of hard labor they perform; thus they become graceful and 
handsome. A beautiful legend of Christmas time tells how a little 
foraging party consisting of the Spanish governor of New Mexico, his 
captain, and a muleteer were saved from an Indian attack by the simple 
faith of the least of their company. Seeking refuge in a cave in a 
cliff, the little group grew cold and thirsty, but were afraid to leave 
for fear of the Indians. Although forbidden to go out, Fidel, the 
muleteer, praying for the help of the Holy Spirit, slipped down past 
the Indians and returned with wood and water. As he clambered 
safely into the cave, a brilliant blue light, with a rushing as of mighty 
wings, revealed the actual presence of El Espiritu Santo. The little 
party knew they were saved and went home rejoicing. 

The two folk heroes deserve mention as representatives of a motive 
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very common in North America. Folklorists all know our Number 
One Hero, Paul Bunyan of the logging camps and oil fields. We of 
the Southwest know also Strap Buckner, Tony Beaver, Pecos Bill, 
perhaps John Henry, and even others. But these are all gringos, and 
we are, therefore, glad to have a few worthies from below the Rio 
Grande. The Folk-Lore Society has previously given us the remark- 
able Spur-of-the-Cock, Yaqui-Mayo hero, and Mr. Dobie has already 
told readers of the Southwest Review and of his Tongues of the Monte 
about Juan Oso, son of a bear. The tale of Juan Oso as given in Puro 
Mexicano is very brief, but that of Catorce, told by Mr. Dobie, intro- 
duces a quite new personage to us. Catorce (translated ‘fourteen’) 
lived by fourteens: he ate only once every fourteen days, but then he 
ate fourteen dozen tortillas and fourteen hundred liters of frijoles, and 
drank fourteen gallons of coffee. He was sent out one day to haul 
wood with an ox wagon. After piling the load up to the sky, he was 
so hungry that he ate the oxen and had to pull the wagon in himself. 
At the end of an especially hard day’s work clearing an eighty-foot 
path through the brush to “the end of the world” and back, Catorce 
ate fourteen herd-bulls. One mighty deed got him into an embarrass- 
ing situation. He killed a terrible seven-headed serpent that had been 
destroying men and cattle, only to learn the king had promised his 
daughter to the man who accomplished this feat. The king’s decree 
had to be carried out, but Catorce didn’t think much of a bride who came 
only up to his knee. 

These few examples can hardly give an adequate idea of the variety 
of lore in the volume. Still less can it suggest the charm of the simple 
folk who made these tales. Writing plain but satisfactory English, 
the re-tellers of the stories have, by using many of the homely, naive 
expressions and figures of the natives, succeeded wonderfully well in 
conveying the impression of genuineness and naturalness. Nothing 
short of actual life with these folk could give so full an understanding 
of them and their ways. One impression strongly remains with the 
reader: these people are splendid tellers of tales. This impression 
does all the more credit to the skill and understanding of the editor as 
an interpreter of the Mexican people. 








HISTORICAL NOVEL OF TEXAS 
By Resecca W. SMITH 


Tue Winp Biew West, 4y Edwin Lanham. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. 


N A bird’s-eye view of the English novel from Fielding to Ford, 

writes Joseph Warren Beach in his recent study of the twentieth- 

century novel, “the one thing that will impress you more than 
any other is the disappearance of the author.” The modern writer 
of fiction no longer stands beside the reader to apologize for life’s 
coarseness, to point out the moral lesson in the story, or to draw con- 
clusions. The artist today is content to create the illusion of life; he 
trusts the reader to understand and interpret it. 

Much Texas fiction has been old-fashioned in this respect. The 
authors have been so eager to glorify the heroes of the state or exalt its 
womanhood or point out the woes of its tenant farmers that they have 
sacrificed their novels to chauvinism and propaganda. If we assume 
that it is the business of novelists to defend or castigate Texas, then 
such writing is useful and necessary. Indeed, no one will be inclined 
to object to such books for readers who like them, so long as there is 
no insistence that all novels must be purposeful. But it is encouraging 
nevertheless to see young writers bringing out novels about Texas that 
are not encumbered with the authors’ theses or prejudices. Edwin 
Lanham’s The Wind Blew West is a big, realistic, dramatic novel of 
the ’seventies in Texas when the railroads were building their lines 
westward. It is modern in the sense that the author stands aside and 
allows the story to unfold itself. He hews to the line, and lets the 
chips fall where they may. For the progress of literature in Texas, 
this is the most significant aspect of his work. 

Elsewhere I have reviewed Mr. Lanham’s book as a fine, impartial 
treatment of a neglected episode in Texas history. It is possible, of 
course, that the use of fresh material by a young writer may be simply 
a lucky break; but good technique never is. In this discussion I want 
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to emphasize the sound craftsmanship in The Wind Blew West as 
evidence of the importance I attach to this new novel. 

The story is laid in Rutherford (Weatherford) in the ’seventies, 
when the prominent citizens of the town were sending out glowing 
circulars to attract settlers from all over the world to Texas. From 
Dallas the Texas & Pacific Railroad was preparing to push west through 
the villages of Fort Worth and Rutherford; and hopes ran high. 
Settlers poured in: Arkansas farmer folk, an irresponsible French 
promoter, a puritanical Tennessee lawyer among the rest. Marauding 
Indians slaughtered the settlers and were brought to justice; saloons 
and bad houses flourished in Rutherford; the prominent citizens made 
and lost money; the puritanical young lawyer became a crusader for 
morality. All these scenes Edwin Lanham presents vividly, weaving 
them into a pattern of many shades and shapes. He never passes 
judgment; he simply lets his characters live. He is impersonal, al- 
most to the point of aloofness. 

The pattern of life in Rutherford is the real theme of the novel. 
Amon Hall, the lawyer, is the hero, of course; and Ann Clayton, whom 
he marries, is a heroine we wish to know better. But what we remember 
chiefly is a frontier town, at once pious and bawdy, kind and cruel: 
In depicting a whole community, Mr. Lanham does not use extreme 
me.hods like those of a Dos Passos. There is no discontinuity of 
narrative, no expressionism. His manner is that of the realist, objective 
and straightforward. 

The quality that strikes me about The Wind Blew West is its 
stamina. The theme isa big one: the mastery of the frontier by modern 
transportation. The characters are numerous. In addition to those 
essential to the plot, we have fine sketches of other people like Jewell 
Soward and her half-breed lover; and Mr. Lanham rather lets him- 
self go with these minor figures. The actions involved are frequently 
complicated and extended, as is the case with the trial of the marauding 
Indians. The author keeps the upper hand of all this by taking his 
time. He masses details; he reports the trial even to the point of 
being, at least for me, somewhat dull. But the result is convincing and 
satisfying. The end of the book is better than the beginning. 

Literature here in the Southwest is replete with good intentions, 
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good ideas, and delicate craftsmanship. We have plenty of room for 
young writers like Edwin Lanham who have much to say, even if it is 
sometimes too much, and who say it with power. Mr. Lanham is, by 
the way, a Texan and the grandson of the late Governor S. W. T. 
Lanham. Not that it matters; his novel stands on its own merits. 





SOME PLACES IN VIRGINIA 
By Joun W. Bowyer 


I Live in Virornia, by Julian R. Meade. Longmans, Green and 
Company, New York. 


she learned that he was going to write about their home state. 

““Why not write about the various kinds of people we see here? 
If you did that truthfully, it might be fair for an outsider to say, 
*This is a real picture of life in one Southern State.’ ” And that, ac- 
cording to the dust wrapper of J Live in Virginia, “is exactly what Mr. 
Meade has achieved.” 

The book presents a series of interesting observations, some of 
them mildly challenging, on a few distinguished Virginians and a few 
well-known Virginia institutions. In the consciousness of industrial 
conflict following in the wake of the southward movement of the tex- 
tile mills, there is a suggestion of an attempt by Mr. Meade to find an 
underlying principle about which he can organize his observations. 
But even in the treatment of industrial conflict Mr. Meade is reportorial 
or journalistic rather than philosophical or sociological. Perhaps the 
real unity of the book comes from the fact that the author has not been 
able to fit in particularly well anywhere. 

The six chapters are built around five cities or towns in five of the 
one hundred Virginia counties. In the first chapter, Mr. Meade re- 
views the recent textile strike in his home city of Danville (Pittsyl- 


[i to tell both sides,” Julian Meade’s sister suggested, when 
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vania County). He had reported the progress and failure of the strike 
for the United Press, and here he puts his notes together. He tries 
to be fair to both sides, but his sympathies are evidently with the 
strikers. In the last chapter he returns to Danville, where he works 
in the textile mills himself, directs CWA relief work, looks after the 
Meade garden, and writes his book. 

Mr. Meade’s relation to the textile strike had made it seem de- 
sirable for him to resign his instructorship in the public schools, be- 
cause “When you did not find things altogether to your taste, it was 
your privilege to leave.” After the strike, he looked over possibilities, 
and settled upon a doctorate in English. The physical proportions of 
Thomas Jefferson’s university enchanted him, but “It was not long 
before I wished I were someone besides a graduate student in English.” 
Dull courses from dull lecturers (all were dull except Professors 
Metcalf and Wilson) were his diet, and he withdrew from the uni- 
versity “with nothing in [his] basket, not even a Ph. D.” Instead of 
taking nearly a year to find that he did not wish a Ph. D. in English 
earnestly enough to undergo the drudgery involved, he might have 
found stimulation in the pursuit of economic or sociological] issues. 
There, it seems, his interest lies, and perhaps his ability. 

From Charlottesville (Albemarle County), Mr. Meade returned 
for a short stay in Lexington (Rockbridge County), where he had 
spent a year as a “rat” in the Virginia Military Institute, the West 
Point of the South. He has some praise for historical monuments in 
Lexington and an appreciative attitude toward Washington and Lee. 
But V. M. I., despite the dress parades, is merely an anomalous 
anachronism and the seat of crude and fancy hazing. 

A chapter on Richmond (Henrico County) includes a bit of con- 
versation with the unemployed loafing about Capitol Square and inter- 
views with two Richmond authors, Ellen Glasgow (Meade’s goddess) 
and Branch Cabell. 

But the chapter on Virginia Beach (Princess Anne County) is the 
barest of all. A summer’s service as flunky in two hotels enabled the 
author to make a few observations and to register a reasonable amount 
of disgust for beach hostesses and beach crowds. 

As “a real picture of life” in Virginia, Mr. Meade’s book is slight. 
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The people interviewed do not seem so significant after all, and the 
interview, excellent for local journalism, requires rare skill when de- 
veloped for a national audience. Historical places and natural scenery 
might have been treated at greater length. The restoration of 
Williamsburg will make historians a little less casual in referring to 
Massachusetts as the cradle of American history. The creation of the 
Shenandoah National Park and the building of the Skyline Drive along 
the top of the Blue Ridge are turning Virginia into a mecca for tourists 
and a Switzerland of innkeepers. The gift of Dupont millions to the 
University and the development by the Duponts of factories, especially 
rayon factories, are (should the verb be singular?) barely suggested. 
A few dates and a few figures would help the reader both in and out 
of Virginia. 

Mr. Meade seems never quite to touch bedrock. His style is 
academic rather than inspired. The reader learns less from J Live in 
Virginia than he might learn from reading several issues of the semi- 
monthly News Letter put out by the University of Virginia under the 
editorship of Wilson Gee and others. 

A study of the newly developing industrial army might reveal in its 
ranks an unexpectedly large number of representatives of aristocratic 
families, particularly of those which have not yet given up the old 
country place. Perhaps even the conservatism which Mr. Meade finds 
among the workers is related in some fashion to the origins of the work- 
men and to the fact that they have not yet come to feel the hopelessness 
which seems so often to develop in the workers in long-established in- 
dustrial sections. Even in his treatment of the Danville strike Mr. 
Meade does not give the whole pattern for Virginia. Last summer, 
for example, there was a strike in a Lynchburg textile mill. Some 
roughness developed. The representative of the mill was reported in 
Senator Glass’s paper as determined to give not an inch and to remove 
the mill from Lynchburg if necessary. But in a few days the strike 
was settled, and a city councilman, if you will, had acted as mediator. 

Someone should draw a complete picture of life in Virginia. Mr. 
Meade, with the accumulation of experience and perspective, may do it 
yet. 
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SON-OF-A-GUN STEW 
By J. Franx Dosie 


DEATH ON THE Prairie, dy Paul I. Wellman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


DeEaTH IN THE Desert, dy Paul 1. Wellman. The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


CaiFornia Jorg, by Joe E. Milner and Earle R. Forrest. The Caxton 
Printers, Caldwell, Idaho. 


RecionaL Dances oF Mexico, dy Edith Johnson. Banks Upshaw 
and Company, Dallas. 


PaGEANTS AND Prays or PIionEErs, by Jeston Dickey and Bessie Lee 
Dickey Roselle. Carleton Printing Company, San Antonio. 


THe DauGuter or Tenuan, dy P. Alto Hoermann. Translated 
from the German by Alois Braun. Standard Printing Company, 
San Antonio. 


WRANGLIN’ THE Past, dy Frank M. King. Western Livestock Jour- 
nal, Union Stock Yards, Los Angeles. 


A Tare or Men Who Knew No Fear, /y Gertrude Harris. Alamo 
Printing Company, San Antonio. 


by Paul I. Wellman, are companion books, the first dealing 

with the Apaches and Modocs of the Southwest and the 
second with Indian “massacres” and wars in the Northwest. Mr. 
Wellman is a newspaperman, and I am sure he is a good one, for he 
writes ably as well as facilely; he has a strong pictorial ability; he is 
guided by just and civilized sympathy for his Indian subjects. Yet 
neither book shows much research in what historians call “original 
documents,” though both are strong and orderly narratives based on 
wide reading. It is doubtful if research in original documents would 
change either his deductions or many of his statements of facts. What 


1) EATH IN THE DESERT and Death on the Prairie, both 
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we have is something graphic and readable—a bringing together of 
hitherto detached episodes. The plan of these books is itself episodic, 
but out of it arise certain salient characters and incidents. 

Death on the Prairie begins with the Sioux massacre of 1862 in 
Minnesota, led by Little Crow, characterized as “the greatest massacre 
in history,” and ends with the “Messiah craze,” which resulted in the 
killing of Sitting Bull and the brutal slaughter by white soldiers of 
many Sioux non-combatants, in 1890. Some chapters, like that on the 
battle of Adobe Walls—frankly taken from The Life of Billy Dixon— 
are but rewritten accounts of well-known sources. Nowhere else has 
the story of the great Chief Joseph of the Nez Percés been more 
bravely told than here. 

To illustrate Mr. Wellman’s sympathetic understanding of the 
Red Man, the following passage will suffice: 


The Indian could not understand the Anglo-Saxon’s land hunger. To 
him the earth and its creations belonged to all, the free gift of the 
Great Mystery. That one should build a fence about a little corner 
of it and say, “This is mine,” was repugnant. His ideas of war were 
equally at variance with those of the white man. To him it was a 
dangerous game, but still a game. It was a glorious, exciting field 
of honor. . . . The grim, dour Anglo-Saxon attitude that war was 
something unpleasant to be gotten over quickly by scientifically ex- 
terminating the enemy, was new and often appalling. 


But there was one tribe of Indians that did not conceive of war as a 
game. Had all the tribes of America been as tenacious and unswerving 
as were the Apaches—once they had learned of the perfidy and ac- 
quisitive lust of the whites—the conquest of America would have been 
long delayed. If the Apaches were the most strongly cruel of all 
Indians within the confines of the United States, they were also in 
many ways the most interesting and admirable—admirable not in the 
way that the Cherokees or Sioux have been admirable, but for their 
fierceness and endurance and stark resistance to the very end. Many 
whites have regarded them as no more than beasts of superior cunning; 
Mr. Wellman shows beyond controversy that they were by nature 
tractable but were driven to desperation by the machinations of poli- 
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ticians and others who were fattening on government contracts. These 
men did not want the Apaches to raise pumpkins or corn or cattle, for 
then sales of supplies—usually rotten—would have been reduced. 

No just-minded person can read this book without admiring such 
figures as Mangus Colorado—about whom Will Levington Comfort 
wrote that moving and beautiful book, A pache—and Eskimo-tzin, the 
Brutus of the Apaches. When asked why he had treacherously killed 
a friendly trapper, Eskimo-tzin replied: “I did it to teach my people 
that there must be no friendship between them and the white men. 
Anyone can kill an enemy, but it takes a strong man to kill a friend.” 





Instead of saying, “I care not who 
makes a people’s laws, so I can write their 
ballads,” Giles Fletcher might with equal 
truth have said, “I care not who writes 


.” The baptismal 


name of the noted scout and frontier 


a people’s history. . 


character discussed by Joe E. Milner and 
Earle R. Forrest was Moses Embree Mil- 
ner; the world remembers him as Cali- 
fornia Joe. He was killed in 1876, but 
he is still remembered; and he is remem- 
bered, I believe, partly because of his 
picturesque name, which was fitted to the 
picturesqueness of his character, but more 
because of the ballad “California Joe” 
that the scout-poet Captain Jack Craw- 
ford wrote. This ballad, a very long one, 
is still sung; it is usually included in an- 
thologies of Western ballads. John A. 
Lomax includes it in his Cowboy Songs 
and Other Frontier Ballads, apparently 
without knowing anything about either 
the authorship of the ballad or the facts 
concerning the man California Joe. Now 
a whole book has been written on the 
man by his grandson in collaboration with 
a professional writer. Despite this book, 


California Joe will probably continue to 


live almost solely by virtue of his mere 
name and a ballad that for the populace 
will no doubt remain anonymous. 

In order to pad out the book, the 
authors include nearly a hundred pages 
on Custer’s Last Fight, with which Cali- 
fornia Joe had nothing to do and which 
adds little to what is already known about 
that famous battle. There is in addition 
considerable background material on 
places, campaigns, and characters (like 
Wild Bill Hickok, a friend of Joe’s, and 
Calamity Jane); this is not very skilfully 
woven into the thread of California Joe’s 
life. 


would have been better. 


Probably a direct character sketch 
The excellent 
index is a commendable part of the book’s 


paraphernalia. 


Regional Dances of Mexico, by Edith 
Johnson, is a rather slight and altogether 
unpretentious book containing the music, 
instructions concerning costumes and for- 
mations, and dialogues for Mexican folk 
dances. It is technical, but it is written 
with a childlike eagerness and simplicity 
Its technical definite- 
ness should make it valuable. It is delight- 


that give it charm. 


fully illustrated and beautifully printed. 
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In the same category of books designed 
for the needs of popular programs is 
Pageants and Plays of Pioneers, by Jeston 
Dickey and her sister, Bessie Lee Dickey 
Roselle, of San Antonio. The plays, all 
brief, include “Drouth” (a tragedy of 
pioneer life), “Gold” (about buried treas- 
ure), a skit called “Antoinette,” based on 
a lovers’-leap legend, and “The Wind- 
ing Stream,” which dramatizes a legend 
of the San Antonio River. The pageants, 
which are of a larger nature, include “The 
Pioneer Women of Texas,” “The Land of 
Tejas,” “The Prairie Trail” (described 
as “a pageant of Texas folk-lore and tra- 
ditions”), and “The March of Immor- 
tals,” the immortals being ten of the 
characters of Texas history. 

There is a need at all times and there 
will be during the Texas Centennial an 
especial need for this kind of material. 
The present work is happily worthy of 
the need. 


In 1859 a German missionary of the 
Benedictine order came to the Mission 
San José in San Antonio. Seven years 
later a historical novel by him dealing 
with the San Antonio missions and the 
Comanches about the year 1750 was pub- 
lished in Cincinnati. Now this scarce 
book has been ably translated by Alois 
Braun. It is interestingly written, em- 
bodies traditions that are a part of the 
culture of Texas, and is in short the best 
novel dealing with Texas history that I 


know of. 


Wranglin’ the Past is as plain and real 
as an old run-over boot with the heel 
leather worn off by a pair of Petmecky 
It is the life story of Frank M. 
King, now a writing man of California, 


spurs. 
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but in earlier days of the Indian Nation, 
Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and other 
places, at a time when men had the bark 
on. 

In 1889 at the age of twenty-six Frank 
King took the job of breaking seventy-five 
wild horses for a man named Webb, near 
Phoenix, Arizona. 


This [he says] was my last regular 
work gentlin’ wild ponies, and caused me 
to make a great change in my life. I 
figgered if I had any brains I ought to 
make ’em keep my stomach full. . . I told 
Mr. Webb I was goin’ to get myself a 
job on a newspaper. 

Mr. Webb at that time owned an in- 
terest in the Phoenix Daily Gazette, of 
which John O. Dunbar was editor... . 
He introduced me to that old harpooner, 
Mr. Dunbar, who asked me what I could 
do on a newspaper. I told him I didn’t 
know. I could hardly read one. 

“But,” I said, “1 reckon I can learn. 
I’m rated a top hand and bronc rider, and 
I had to learn that, so I can learn the 
newspaper business.” 

“Yes,” he said, “but that’s different. 
You got to have brains to learn the news- 
paper business.” 

“You’re crazy as hell,” I replied, “if 
you don’t think a man has to have brains 
and do quick thinking to run cattle and 
out-guess them buckin’ broncs.” 

“If you feel that way about it,” he 
said, “I reckon you can.” 

So he gave me a tab of paper and a 
pencil and told me to go to work. I 
didn’t know how or where to get news, 
but I went out to the feed yards and 
livery stables, where I picked up a lot 
about cattle people. I had no words to 
use, and the construction of my sentences 
met up with Mr. Dunbar’s blue pencil in 
such a way as was plumb scandalous. But 
I kept at it until one morning, about a 
month after beginning, I was called into 
his office by Mr. Dunbar. He was sitting 
in his swivel chair, with his feet up on 
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his big editorial table. After looking me 
over from head to foot, he said: 

“Why in heck don’t you get some 
white men’s clothes? Going around as a 
reporter togged out in them high-heeled 
boots and ten-gallon hat, like a damn 
roughneck cow puncher!” 

I hit him, and as he fell to the floor 
I jumped on to him with my high- 
heeled boots. . . I hadn’t been civilized 
then. 


According to some standards, Frank 
King is not altogether “civilized” yet; 
perhaps that is why his narrative is so re- 
freshing. He studied Webster, however, 
and acquired a civilized vocabulary, al- 
though his standards of conduct seem to 
“Tt has 
always been the custom of our family,” 
he says quietly, “to kill anyone who kills 
any member of the family.” His judg- 
ments on men are as liberal as they are 
succinct and penetrating: 


remain those of his ancestors. 


“Sam wasn’t a 
bad sort of feller, but he was sorta quick 
on the trigger.”” The poet Captain Jack 
Crawford “‘was a nice feller, but he bored 
me plenty.” 

King got to Lincoln County, New 
Mexico, a short time after Billy the Kid 
had ceased to be. “The peace after the 
Lincoln County War was a sort of hair- 
trigger affair. . . . You could shake a 
newspaper behind some of the survivors 
and stampede ’em. I didn’t shake any 
paper. I kept my mouth shut and my 
ears open, the way I was brought up to 
do.” The observations resulting from 
this policy are the most revealing I re- 
member having read on the often-written- 
up Lincoln County troubles. They are 
clear and quiet and just. 

Of course Wranglin’ the Past is utterly 


devoid of style in the Marcel Proust or 
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Walter Pater sense of the word; but 
some books, like David Crockett’s Auto- 
biography, have lived because their writ- 
ers, endowed with native intelligence, 
knew how only to set down in their na- 
tive, homely, and often picturesque lan- 
guage the ordinary—now become extra- 
Frank 
King’s reminiscences may not live, and 
probably will not live, to take a place 
alongside those of Crockett and Charlie 
Siringo, but they are genuine, and for me 
they contain more essence than any old- 
timer’s life story I have come upon in a 
long time. 


ordinary—events of their lives. 


A Tale of Men Who Knew No Fear, 
by Gertrude Harris, is a brochure on the 
Confederate occupation of New Mexico 
under Sibley during the Civil War. The 
fact that that fire-eating epitome of vigor, 
General John R. Baylor, comes in for 
some slight treatment makes me think 
that a full length sketch of him would 
alone make a booklet like this readable 
and sought-after. 


SOUTHERN DIALECT 
By Craupe M. Simpson, Jr. 


THe RELATION OF THE ALABAMA- 
Georcia DiaLEcT To THE PRovINCIAL 
Diatects or Great Britain (Lou- 
isiana State University Studies, XX), 
by Cleanth Brooks, Jr. The Louisiana 
State University Press, Baton Rouge. 


N THIS monograph, Mr. Brooks, who 
| an Assistant Professor of English at 
Louisiana State University, an editor of 
the Southern Review, and a former edi- 
tor of the Southwest Review, has endeav- 
ored to ascertain the dialectal forces in 
England which have been influential in 
a small area around Auburn, Alabama, 
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and Columbus, Georgia. The word-list 
used in the study is based on the Negro 
dialect as it is recorded in the Uncle Re- 
mus stories of Joel Chandler Harris, and 
on L. W. Payne’s “A Word List from 
East Alabama,” largely a record of 
white usage. 

Scholars are generally agreed that the 
speech of New England is founded prin- 
cipally on the speech of the East and 
South of England, which in the seven- 
teenth century did not differ materially 
from the standard language as spoken in 
London. The Alabama-Georgia dialect 
has, however, few features paralleled in 
early New England speech, and but a 
limited number traceable to the earlier 
standard language. The problem facing 
Mr. Brooks is, then, to establish whether 
or not the dialect speech of a unified area 
in England might account for the non- 
standard elements in the Alabama-Georgia 
region. 

A comparison of Alabama-Georgia pro- 
nunciations with dialectal remains in 
England (as tabulated in Wright’s English 
Dialect Grammar) reveals :a_ striking 
correspondence between the dialects of 
southern and southwestern counties of 
England and the speech of the Alabama- 
Georgia area. The few exceptions can be 
explained by appeal to analogy or by 
reference to older forms of the standard 
The roots of this American 
dialect seem, therefore, to lie in Devon, 
Somerset, Dorset, and the counties ad- 
joining. 

The evidence adduced by Mr. Brooks 
confirms a generalization made by the 
late G. P. Krapp to the effect that “the 
details of American dialect speech, both 
of Negro and white, are for the most 
part survivals of older and native English 


language. 
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elements in the language.” Mr. Brooks 
finds also that “In almost every case, the 
specifically Negro forms turn out to be 
older English forms which the Negro 
must have taken originally from the white 
man, and which he has retained after the 
white man has begun to lose them... . 
What Payne interpreted as the rapid in- 
crease of certain forms among the whites 
under Negro influence was in reality .. . 
the dying out of older forms which many 
whites had ceased to use though most 
Negroes retained them.” 

The book is well arranged, and perti- 
nent comment is interesting and properly 
conservative.  Printer’s errors, usually 
common in a work of this character, are 
few. While written primarily for the 
linguistic specialist, this book will never- 
theless be found to hold some interest for 
the layman. Although many authorities 
are quoted at second-hand, this practice 
may be welcomed by the amateur who has 
access only to standard works. 


AMERICAN USAGE 
By Stanvey Vesta. 


A Dictionary oF Mopern AMERICAN 
Usace, dy H. W. Horwill. Oxford 
University Press, New York. 


HE appearance of this book is an 

occas.on for satisfaction on the part 
of everyone who cares for his native 
speech. As a kind of companion volume 
to H. W. Fowler’s Dictionary of Modern 
English Usage, it was sure of a welcome 
in any case. But Mr. Horwill has done 
his work so well and has turned out such 
a useful and interesting book that every- 
one who reads or writes the Americar 
language will inevitably fecl indebted .» 
him. 
The author has a purpose quite dif- 
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ferent from that of Mr. Fowler. The 
new book is intended (1) to assist Eng- 
lish people in understanding American 
speech, (2) to assist Americans to under- 
stand both English and American speech 
better, and (3) to provide material for 
the student of language anywhere. 

The words dealt with may be divided 


into the following classes: 


(1) Words whose meaning in Ameri- 
ca is entirely different from their mean- 
ing in England, such as dillion, precinct, 
ruby, type, solicitor. 


(2) Words whose general meaning is 
the same in both countries, but which in 
America have acquired a specific meaning 
in addition, such as brotherhood, com- 
mute, dues, fit, homestead, senior. 


(3) Words whose normal use has, in 
America, been extended to cover certain 
adjacent territory, such as freight, grad- 
uate, hunt. 


(4) Words that in America have ac- 
quired different shades of meaning and 
therefore carry different implications, such 
as jurist, politics. 


(5) Words that retain in America a 
meaning now obsolete in England, such as 
apartment, conclude, 
thrifty, town. 


citizen, 


tardy, 


(6) Words that in America have ac- 
quired a figurative meaning not in cur- 
rent use in England, such as gridiron, 
knife, pork, stripe, timber. 


(7) Words that in America commonly 
take the place of synonyms that are more 
generally used in England, such as faucet 
(for tap), hog (for pig), lime (for 
queue), mail (for post), two weeks (for 
fortnight). 
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(8) Words of slightly varying forms, 
of which one form is preferred in America 
and another in England, such as alumi- 
num (aluminium), acclimate (accli- 
matize), candidacy (candidature), devil- 
try (devilry), telegrapher (telegraphist). 

(9) Words that in America go to 
form compounds unknown in England, 
such as blue, night, scratch, thumb. 


Mr. Horwill does not include words 
which differ merely in spelling or pro- 
nunciation. His material has been collected 
during a period of some thirty years, six 
of which were spent in the United 
States. Most of the items are illustrated 
by passages extracted from books and 
newspapers. American spelling is retained. 
Slang has not been included, though oc- 
casionally one finds a colloquialism which 
one had supposed to be mere slang. Mr. 
Horwill also gives indication of changes 
taking place, and has marked with a 
dagger those words and usages which are 
being naturalized in English and with 
two daggers those whose naturalization 
is already complete. 

This book is a work of original re- 
Mr. 
well known here for his column on 
“Literary London” in the New York 
Times Book Review. One suspects that 
he had quite as good a time compiling 
this book as Mr. Fowler had in writing 
his. Fowler’s dictionary is very erudite 
and entertaining, but the very richness 
of the implications and overtones of his 


search, lovingly done. Horwill is 


presentation often baffles the average 
Mr. Horwill’s presentation is 
perfectly simple, clear, and direct, and 
will serve the purposes of the man in 
the street as well as those of the scholar 
All of them will wish to 


keep a copy of this book at hand. 


reader. 


and writer. 





STORIES OF INDIANS 


By Dororny Jones 


Att Tue Younc Men, 4y Oliver La- 
Farge. The Houghton Mifflin Com- 


pany, Boston. 


LIVER LaFarge’s Pulitzer prize- 
winning novel, Laughing Boy, was 
said to have humanized the Indian, to 
have brought color and warmth to our con- 
In the 
stories that make up All the Young Men, 


ception of a misunderstood race. 


the Indians, chiefly Navajos, continue to 
laugh their “pleasant, clear, delighted 
laughter,” though seldom at the things 
Americans laugh at; to weep, not pain- 
fully but resistlessly and comfortingly; 
and to love wholeheartedly and passionate- 
ly, although they usually consider un- 
controlled love effeminate—a thing to be 
resisted heroically by fasting and physical 
exertion. If Mr. LaFarge’s report is to 
be credited, the Indian as an apathetic 
stoic has been overdrawn. 

Archeologist and anthropologist, Mr. 
LaFarge might have written a scholarly 
and scientific study of the Indians. In- 
stead, his stories are charming, intimate 
narratives of a many-sided people, sym- 
pathetically presented. The book is neither 
an exposé of the much-exposed white man 
nor a plea for the abused red man; yet 
Mr. LaFarge’s readers will find a com- 
parison between the two races inevitable. 
The attractive white woman, in the eyes 
of the Indian at least, is “immodest, fidg- 
ety, and infantile”; and the mistakes of 
the Great White Father at Washington 
are, to an Indian chief, amazing. It is hard 
for Wind Singer to see the wisdom of 
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sending his daughter, Running Girl, so 
named for her lively gaiety as a child, 
away to a government school where for 
six years she is taught much about Eng- 
lish and the latest developments in do- 
mestic science, but nothing about how to 
handle a Dutch oven and nothing about 
It is hard also for the old 
Indian to hide his bewilderment when 
the girl is returned, thus equipped, to the 
family hogahn, “all shame and fear.” 


racial pride. 


The title story deals with an eighty- 
year-old Navajo medicine man, Old Sing- 
er, whose death, though he dies in exile, 
broken and poor, is softened by visions of 
his youth as a fearless warrior and of his 
race in the days when its members stood 
up “clean and straight in breechclout and 
moccasins and the sun shone on strong 
chests and shoulders.” 


greater concern and interest in material 


Urged to display 


things, the old warrior replies: “As a man 
of needs and wants, I am finished. I 
know so many songs and prayers and the 
stories behind them that it would take me 
from the first frost to the first thunder- 
storms just to think them all over to my- 
self.” 

Rather unexpectedly, two stories appear 
in the collection which have nothing to do 
with the Indian either of Mexico or of 
the States: perhaps they are included to 
prove the author’s versatility. The first 
is “Haunted Ground,” which was awarded 
the O. Henry Memorial Prize. “No More 
Bohemia” is a clever story of the New 
Orleans French Quarter, a smaller and 
more friendly Greenwich Village where 
artists and would-be artists live in alternate 
extravagance and poverty. 
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BOOM DAYS IN RANGER 
By W. A. Owens 


Were You in Rancer? dy Boyce 
House. Tardy Publishing Company, 
Dallas. 


HE Ranger of the oil boom is past; 

the bustle, the confusion, the glam- 
or have faded into the humdrum activity 
of a small West Texas town. The fortune- 
seekers who follow areas of oil develop- 
ment have moved on to find employment 
and excitement elsewhere, but they have 
left behind them a remarkable heritage of 
oil-field saga. Boyce House, who served 
as a newspaperman in the field during 
the boom, has recorded these stories, not 
in the fictional manner of Rex Beach in 
Flowing Gold but as a stern relation of 
facts, with occasional humor arising from 
human vagaries. 

All the circumstances combined to make 
The 
world was facing a shortage of oil be- 
cause of the World War. There was a 
ready sale for all crude produced at a 
price of $3.50 per barrel, with a premium 
of sixty-five cents on some of it. The 


the boom at Ranger spectacular. 


proration of later years was unthought of, 
and all wells were kept running at full 
capacity to bring in almost unbelievable 
wealth. Good acreage brought from $10,- 
000 to $15,000 an acre. Tracts changed 
hands sight unseen and yielded unheard- 
of profits for both bonafide dealers and 
sharkers. And along with the stories of 
those who became wealthy, of course, are 
the stories of others who risked all and lost 
all on wildcat ventures. 

Other towns—Eastland, Merriman, 
Desdemona, Breckenridge, Leeray, Jake- 
hamon—shared with Ranger in the boom. 
Each had its brief period when it was 
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drunk with the excitement of wealth, of 
people, and of blood. Like Ranger, these 
towns have returned to their wonted quiet, 
with only paved streets and improved 
homes to show for the hectic period of 
the boom. 

One remembers with pleasure many of 
Mr. House’s stories—of the cemetery 
that was not for sale; of the saving of the 
congregation of a church by a well-shooter 
who caught a nitro shell in his arms when 
it was being cast from the hole unexplod- 
ed; of the ingenious Mudhole Johnny 
who bought mudholes along the roads and 
charged drivers for the use of the de- 
tours which he built. There are also 
many interesting tales of personal conflict, 
outstanding among which is the story of 
Byron Parrish, Chief of Police, and Bob 
Quantrell, self-styled King of Ranger. 

Those who read will find much of 
interest in this unique book. 


CHILDREN’S SONGS 
By Fiorence Nortu 
A Cuixp’s Bouquet, dy Alice Corbin and 

Mary Morley. Writers Editions, 

Santa Fe. 

CHILD’S BOUQUET, published 

by the significant young regional 
press, Writers’ Editions, of Santa Fe, 
contains fifteen songs for children, in 
full musical format. The verses are by 
Alice Corbin, prominent Southwestern 
editor and poet, and the music is by Mary 
Morley, of New York City. 

The author and the composer, through 
wise choice of subjects and deeply sym- 
pathetic handling of them, have created 
songs from which emanates all the sim- 
plicity and joy of youth. These songs 
have the singular power of recalling to 
the listener striking memories of his 
childhood. As is often the case, such 
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memories leave him either curiously sad, 
or curiously happy; in either case, the 
sensation is pleasant. 

The music and the verse complement 
one another neatly. One feels, however, 
that some of the songs may be beyond the 
comprehension of children, and that, for 
this reason, the book is not likely to be 
widely successful as a medium of musical 
children. Two songs, 
“The Music Lesson” and “Daguerreo- 


expression for 


types,” are simple and easy to follow, but 
others have intervals and melodic passages 
which seem too mature for the very 
young. This is true of “Cristo Nacié en 
Belén,” a song which has already received 
national notice as the Christmas Carol of 


the Southwest. Its plaintive, minor mel- 
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ody, unusual for a Christmas song, and its 
words describing Christmas Eve in Santa 
Fe, contribute to make this song the best 
of the group. Children are likely to find 
the parts of “Stories” in which the ac- 
companiment departs from the melody 
somewhat confusing, as even more ex- 
perienced musicians might. 

Thus, if one expects to find in A 
Child’s Bouquet simple songs for children 
of all ages, he is likely to be somewhat 
disappointed; he will find, instead, some- 
thing probably more important—songs of 
children which have attractive verses and 
cleverly, even intricately handled melo- 
dies, and which represent a distinct de- 
parture from the usual type of children’s 
songs. 


The Business Manager of the Southwest Review is 
eager to secure copies of certain back nurbers which 


have become rare. The numbers most in demand are: 


VotumE XVI, Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
VotumE XVII, No. 1 
VotumE XVIII, No. 1 
VotumE XIX, Nos. 2, 4 


Subscribers who have copies of these numbers are invited to submit 


a list to 
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